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“The Roguish Views Ancient Garden Remade for Rodin Museum 


Poss 


“The Rougish Venus.” 

Italy under the Fascist regime, inspired 
by the ancient glory of Rome, has ertered 
on an unexampled era of archeological re- 
search. Besides the excavations that are being 
conducted in the peninsula, at Rome, Ostia, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii and Cuma; in Sicily, 
at Girgenti and Selimunte, and in the islands 
of Rhodes, Lemnos and Crete, she is con- 
ducting three great excavation enterprises in 
Northern Africa, at Sabrata and Leptis, in 
Tripoli, and at Cyrene, in Cyrenaica. The 
latter has just yielded a magnificent Greek 
Venus which has been called the ‘Roguish 
Venus” (maliziosa is the Italian word). It 
was found in the Roman baths, which had 
previously yielded the now famous “Venus 





“Ugolino,” by Rodin. 
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of Cyrene,” now in Rome, 
Alexander the Great. 
Professor Carlo Anti, who is in charge of 
the excavations, says the new Venus is a 
masterpiece of feminine grace. “In her 
slender elegance,” he writes in the //lustrated 
London News, “she is almost the opposite of 
the Venus of Cyrene in Rome, which shows 
a haughty and almost solemn female type. 
The delicate and sinewy back—all sinew and 
little fat—is quite in the modern taste. The 
half-closed eyes, and the mouth slightly con- 
tracted in a gentle smile, give an arch ex- 
pression to the face. The head is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, though badly damaged.” 
Cyrene, whose ruins are Greek, apparently 
gives greater promise than any of the other 
scenes of excavation, and the Italian govern- 
ment has a whole army of experts and native 
laborers at work. It is proposed to unearth 
the whole city, which never was harmed 
[Continued on page 2} 


and a superb 


Plaster of group to be erected in bronze 
(Rodin 


in garden of the 
Museum). 


| Lovers of Rodin will rejoice in the new 
gardens which have been laid out in the park 
| surrounding the Hotel Biron, where the mas- 
| ter’s sculptures have found their permanent 
| home. The stubble and desolate 


| shrubbery which straggled between the trees 


dreary 


| have been replaced by neatly ordered lawns 
| and carefully ac- 
carried out 
the 


arranged rows of bushes, 
cording to the plan of 
by George 

museum. 


| Turgot, 
| 
| In the center of the garden is a small pool 


Grappe, the curator of 


of water which reflects the image of the 
neighboring dome of the chapel of the In- 
valides, under which rests Napoleon. In the 
center of the pool Mr. Grappe had the inspi- 
ration to place the strong group known as 
“Ugolino,” which in its tragic grandeur 
seems held a prisoner by the water which 
surrounds it. By the path which encircles 
the pool stand four of Rodin’s most admir- 
able bronzes, the two Shades of the Gate to 
Hell, Eve and the Bronze Age. 

M. Grappe, who advocated the changes in 
the garden and by his initiative surmounted 
official red tape to get them accomplished, 
enlisted the aid of many lovers of gardens 
and artists to shape the plans. Among those 
who assisted him were Jacques Lebel, André 
Peytel, Gaston Lapadu, Ernest Lacoste, Eu- 
| gene Rudier, M. Danthon, M. Favier, and 
| M. Pougheon. 

The Hotel Biron, 





one of the finest palaces 
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in Paris, was erected in 1732 according to the 
plans of Gabriel, Inspector General of the 
Royal Buildings, by the most famous archi- 
tect of the times, Jean Aubert, for that sin- 
gular personage, valet de chambre become 
financier, Peyrenc de Moras. After the 
owner’s death the magnificent palace on the 
Rue de Varenne was taken over by the 
Duchess of Maine. 

Marshall Biron then became its owner, 
and it enjoyed its greatest fame as a center 
of the most brilliant social life in Paris. Not 
a stranger of note passed through Paris but 
was entertained there and walked, admir- 
ingly, in its famous garden, flowering with 
roses and tulips, alluring with its tre‘lises, 
by its arcades, and its Chinese pavilions. 

At the death of the old duke, the palace 
became the property of the famous Lauzun, 
whose coquetteries with the Revolution did 
not save his head from the guillotine. Dur- 
ing that period of vandalism the palace was 
sacked and stripped of much of its splendor. 
Some years later it became the residence of 
Cardinal Caprara. After his death in 1812 
it remained unoccupied until 1820. 

In that year, the magnificent palace became 
the property of a certain Madame Barat, 
who, seventy years later, was canonized. 
This devout woman, founder of the Institu- 
tions du Sacré-Coeur de Jésus, systematically 
destroyed every trace of the ancient beauty 
of park and palace which had survived the 
Revolution. To a friend she once wrote: 
“Alas, we have not yet removed all its beau- 
ties.” To complete her “purification” of the 
place, she built all over the grounds ugly 
buildings and filled in the pool, over which 
she had constructed a column upon which 
stood a statue of the Virgin Mary. 

Finally in 1904, the sisters left the prem- 
ises, which became the property of M. 
Briand. Artists obtained lodgings there, and 
greatest among them was Rodin. The great 
sculptor bestowed his works on the French 
government, asking only that they be in- 
stalled in the ancient Hotel Biron. In De- 
cember, 1916, the French Parliament ac- 
cepted the gift, and the master died a few 
months later. 

From thence on the Rodin Museum ex- 
isted. The great sculptor had chosen as its 
first curator his close friend, Léonce Béné- 
dite, who undertook the task of restoring the 
ancient residence of Peyrenc de Moras. By 
1925 the building had taken on a semblance 
to its former elegance, but the garden re- 
mained a tangled, slovenly hodge-podge of 
trees planted helter-swelter by the canonized 
Mme. Barat. Finally M. Grappe undertook 
the task of restoring the garden to its former 
beauty, and today the setting for the treas- 
ures of Rodin have a fitting setting. 





Arts Council Gallery 


The Arts Council of the City of New York 
will maintain a gallery at its newly opened 
headquarters, 140 East Sixty-third St., as a 
center for the circulating exhibitions which 
it purposes to send to all sections of the city. 

The council will seek to counteract in some 
measure the centralization of art exhibits in 
the Fifty-seventh street section. Among its 
functions is free vocational guidance for 
young artists and craftsmen. 





Break Ground for Rodin Museum 

Ground has been broken in Philadelphia 
for the Rodin Museum, to be erected by 
the Jutes E. Mastbaum Foundation to house 
the collection left to the city by the theatre 
owner. The structure will be reproduction 
of the Rodin Museum at Meudon. 





A City Shocked 


“IT am getting out the life-boat and put- 
ting on the fife preserver,” writes William 
Preston Harrison to THe Art Dicest. It 
is all because the Los Angeles newspapers 
have been giving spread stories written by 
reporters instead of art critics to his recent 
augmentation of the William.Preston Har- 
rison Collection in the museum there with 
extremist French paintings. There are 
many Cubistic works, and the newspapers 
have reproduced at least a dozen of the 
most astonishing of them. 

And Los Angeles feels hurt, because the 
city, along with many other superior things, 
has been priding itself. that it is not as San 
Francisco, which has gone astray after the 
gods of modernism. But Mr. Harrison 
has applied the virus, controversy has arisen, 
sides have been taken, and there is no pre- 
dicting the end. San Francisco has been 
saying of Southern California’s conserva- 
tism: “Just wait until the older generation 
of Middle Westerners dies off and the new 
generation comes on!” 

The conservatives look reproachfully at 
Mr. Harrison. His benefactions to the 
museum have been extremely important. 
He began by giving a fine room of paint- 
ings by well known Americans, and followed 
it with a French collection, which now, 
with its extremist accessions, numbers 150 
works. 

A reporter on the Record says pictur- 
esquely: “Praise and vitriolic condemnation 
have greeted the exhibit, the connoisseurs 
and critics lashing each other wickedly. 
Some picture lovers have even assailed the 
museum for ‘showing such stuff’ when the 
wall space might have been occupied by 
the ‘lovely little water colors’ of the La- 
guna school. 

“One group finds ‘power’ and ‘inspira- 
tion’ in the hard angular subjects, the con- 
fusion of lines, the vivid splotches of paint. 
‘Horrible,’ says another group. ‘Any man 
or woman who sees life as hideously as 
that ought to be put to death.’ 

“The museum, its officials point out, takes 
no part in the controversy itself. Its only 
contention is that since Los Angeles is no 
longer a provincial community it should 
know what is going on in the world.” 





“The Roguish Venus” 
[Concluded from page 1] 


save by earthquakes, but was gradually cov- 
ered by the debris of centuries. The modern 
houses are to be destroyed and the new 
Cyrene built on another spot. So tremendous 
is the undertaking that it will consume sev- 
eral generations. Many temples and the 
magnificent Sanctuary of Apollo will be 
completely recovered. 

Cyrene was a great Greek metropolis, one 
of the chief political and intellectual centers 
of the ancient world, and its history, begin- 
ning with the seventh century B. C., com- 
prises thirteen centuries of uninterrupted 
and often magnificent life. It gradually 
shrank with the decline of ancient culture, 
and the Arabs took it in the seventh century 
B. C. In the long desuetude that followed 
no other town sprang up nearby and there 
was no temptation to remove building mate- 
rial. So Italy has a complete ancient city, 
merely with its columns shaken down by 
earthquakes and covered with earth. 





A Borglum Idea 


Gutzon Borglum, sculptor and orator, has 
conceived the idea for another colossal mon- 
ument. It will be remembered that he orig- 
inated the idea for a gigantic bas relief to 
the Confederacy on the side of Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, a project afterward 
turned over to another hand after a quarrel, 
and also the Black Hills scheme, now under 
way, of a colossal group of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt. Now he 
is to erect a thirty-two foot bronze statue 
of Christ in the Gulf of Mexico one mile 
from the town of Corpus, Christi, Tex. 

The figure will seem to be walking on 
the waters. “I believe,’ says Mr. Borg- 
lum, “that the effect will be most striking 
at sunrise or during a storm when the 
waves are breaking against the figure.” 

The sculptor in a signed newspaper ar- 
ticle describes the inception of the idea as 
follows: 

“T was attending a luncheon of business 
men at Corpus Christi, Tex., several months 
ago. It was the first time I had been to 
this little city by the sea, and as I sat there 
thinking what I would say when they called 
upon me to speak I began to ponder over 
its name. 


“Corpus Christi—Body of Christ. What 
aname!’ I thought. ‘What power! What 
| beauty! What great religious and human 


significance !’ 

“Those thoughts were the real conception 
of the idea that was born a short time 
later : 

“I would erect a colossal figure of Christ 
for Corpus Christi and place it a mile 
from shore—out in the open sea. His feet 
would be a few inches above the changing 
tides, so that He would seem to be walking 
upon the water. His hand would be up- 
raised—quieting the storm. 

“Such was the inspiration of that wonder- 
ful name. Plans have matured quickly, 
and in a short time now the work of set- 
ting up the sculpture will begin. 

“The figure will be placed just beyond 
the breakwater and will face out toward 
the sea. With His back toward Corpus 
Christi, He will seem to have come from 
the city—moving forward to the Gulf be- 
yond. He will be gazing out over the water, 
directly toward the east—toward the com- 
ing of the day and the falling of the night. 

“All thought of suffering and _ sacrifice 
will be kept out-of the interpretation. It 
will be a conception of Christ the man— 
the Christ who walked upon the waters 
and quieted the waves.” 





Museum Picture “Lost” 


There is somebody in Detroit who loves 
pictures too well, and the officials of the 
Art Institute would like to find him. 

In 1920 Ivan Swift’s “A Michigan House” 
was much admired in the Michigan annual 
and was reproduced in the newspapers. It 
was acquired by the Art Institute and placed 
in the permanent collection. Three years 
later it was loaned to the art department 
of the city schools for exhibition. Not 
long ago it was “missed” and search fails 
to reveal it anywhere. It is a large picture, 
and presents a sunshiny scene in the upper 
Michigan forest country, with an old build- 
ing sprawling amid towering trees. 

The board of education now has started 
an investigation. 
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A New Saint Enters Art, “The Little Flower of Lisieux” 





“St. Therese,’ by Edgard Maxence. 


On first thought, one is inclined to think 
that the new saints—those canonized by the 
Roman Catholic Church in latter years— 
might envy the saints of earlier times (if 
a saint could feel envy) for their privilege 
of having been painted and sculptured by 
the great masters of the Renaissance. But 
when one considers what modern artists are 
doing for love for Saint Therese, “the 
Little Flower of Lisieux,” it must be con- 
cluded that she has not fared so badly. 

The Brooklyn Museum possesses _ the 


beautiful statue by Louis Aimé Lejeune, 
young: French sculptor, having chosen it 
from the exhibitionyof his work at the Du- 
veen Galleries. | Amd visitors to the last 
Paris* Salon greatly admired the painting 
of St. Therese by Edgard Maxence, and it 
was, reproduced in“colors in the Christmas 
number of the: [Mhistrated London News. 
St. "Therese not Only was created a saint 
in modern times (1925), but she belongs to 
the age of the artists who are painting and 
sculpturing her. She was born at Alencon 
in 1873, as Marie Francoise Thérese Mar- 
tin, entered the Carmelite Convent at Li- 
sieux, Normandy, at the age of fifteen, and 
died in 1897 when only 24. It is said of 
her that “she set herself with touching 
faith to the practice of virtue, seeking to 
please her Lord; her regard for him was 
ever that of a child towards the tenderest 
of fathers.” “After my death,” she once 
said, “I will let fall a rain of roses,” and 
it was the many miracles attributed to her 
intercession that led to her canonization. 

The Brooklyn Museum’s “St. Therese” 
is a polychrome statuette. There is a nim- 
bus of gold about the head of Thérese, 
symbolizing her pure and saintly character ; 
in her upturned palms she supports the 
Cherubim scattering upon the wor!d the 
mystical roses of peace and universal love. 
One of the reasons why the “Little Flower” 
touches the sympathies of people of all 
creeds is, no doubt, the present day reaction 
against war. She is the evangelist of peace. 

Lejeune is himself a native of Normandy, 
and was born in 1884, eleven years after 
St. Therese. He stands for the classical 
tradition in art, and has not been affected 
by Rodin. He is a professor in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and has taught at the 
school for Americans in the Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau. His full length Ephebe is in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 








“St. Therese,” by Louis Aime Lejeune. 





An Amusing Room 


One day, according to a fable outlined in 
the London Sunday Observer, Sir Joseph 
Duveen was reduced “actually to eating in 
the refreshment room of the Tate Gallery,” 
and “in the midst of his continuous schem- 
ing for the economic betterment of young 
artists he had a sudden notion about re- 
freshment rooms.” They are usually so 
depressing—and especially those connected 
with museums—that he thought something 
should be done to give young artists a 
chance to improve them. 

That was the inception of the idea that 
has converted the dreary cellar restaurant 
at the Tate into what Prof. Henry Tonks, 
of the Slade, calls “the most amusing room 
in Europe.” Rex Whistler was the young 
artist chosen to do the decorating at £5 
a week, the wage and the materials being 
supplied by Sir Joseph. The result was so 
successful that the English illustrated per- 
iodicals have been devoting whole pages to 
reproductions of the decorations. Lord 
D’Abernon unveiled them and George Ber- 
nard Shaw made a speech. 

“The Pursuit of Rare Meats” is the theme 
of the murals, and they depict the unusual 
adventures of a party whose search leads 
them around the world. Landscape, archi- 
tecture, the figure and everything imagin- 
able have been utilized in a triumphant 
achievement by Rex Whistler, unknown 


young artist who thus had his chance to 
create at a living wage. 

Mr. Shaw said that ever since the time 
of Hogarth the painter had not been a 
workman; he had been a gentleman with 
an accomplishment. One of the secrets of 
his own success as a literary artist was 
that he discovered at the very beginning 
that an artist could not afford to be a gen- 
tleman, and he behaved or misbehaved him- 
self accordingly. He had gone to many ex- 
hibitions of paintings, and seeing something 
that seemed rather good he had offered to 
buy it for, perhaps, £2 10s., always to be 
met with the information that the picture 
was worth a great deal more and that its 
price could only be stated in guineas. 

He would like the public to think of 
Rex Whistler as being as unlike the other 
Whistler as_ possible. James MacNeil 
Whistler was above everything a gentle- 
man painter, who was clever enough to 
make a great merit of not being able to 
paint some things. We were all indebted 
to him as a propagandist in art, and he 
left several excellent works behind him. 
He hoped the public would look on Rex 
Whistler not as a successor to the other 
Whistler but as a house painter, who might 
be called in to paint houses in exactly the 
same way that a plumber might be called 
in to do his job. Mr. Whistler would name 
a moderate sum for his work and in the 
house he would behave as a workman and 





would not be confused with the Dukes and 





Duchesses who had been invited to luncheon. 
He hoped the time would soon come when 
not only the walls of great public buildings 
but the walls of every private house would 
be covered with frescoes and that we should 
have got rid of all gent!emen artists. 





Rothermere’s Tribute 


Viscount Rothermere, British publisher, in 
a recent article paid this tribute to the im- 
pressiveness of New York’s architecture: 

“On every side—so many that it baffles 
one to count them—tower into the pale blue 
winter sky the tremendous buildings of pres- 
ent day New York. All are different, yet 
nearly all are beautiful, with the awe-inspir- 
ing, almost supernatural beauty of propor- 
tions that transcend the most daring concep- 
tions of man’s previous work. Each of them 
cost several millions of pounds sterling, their 
topmost floors are at more than twice the 
height of the cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The sun still lingers on their upper walls 
long after the shadows of twilight have dark- 
ened their lower windows hundreds of feet 
nearer the ground. 

“Not even the dullest of men could look 
for the first time on these Alpine precipices 
of masonry without being deeply stirred. 
Power, wealth, energy, technical efficiency, 
richness of resources, confidence in the fu- 
ture—nowhere on the globe are these ideas 
expressed so forcibly in solid matter as by 
that city of giants—New York.” 
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Enlargement 

Because of the support given by its read- 
ers, 80 per cent. of whom are renewing their 
subscriptions as they expire and hundreds of 
whom are doing whatever they can to pro- 
mote its circulation, Tue Art Dicest is 
able with this issue to increase its size to 32 
pages and ta add two features which its 
subscribers have demanded—a department 
devoted to accounts of new art books and a 
department devoted to antiques. 

Tue Art Dicest belongs to its readers. 
It was created for them and for them alone. 
When the first subscriptions began to expire, 
last October, it asked those who had read it 
for a year to send in their ideas on how to 
improve it. The answers were carefully col- 
lated and as a result it was decided to include 
departments on art books and antiques. 

Tue Art Dicest will not review books 
on art, but instead it will make “digests” of 
the reviews that have appeared in other 
publications, thus giving the reader some- 
thing much better—a review-of-reviews of 
art books. 

The new department of antiques will not 
be the dreary affair that is usually concocted. 
Tue Art Dicest's standard of readability 
and high interest will be maintained. Noth- 
ing will be printed simply to oblige an ad- 
vertiser or to create an obligation on the 
part of a prospective advertiser. 

Those rcaders—and there were hundreds— 
who in letters accompanying their renewals 
said they desired no changes in Tue Art 
Dicest will, in a manner, have their way 
also, for just as much space will be devoted 
to the usual contents of the magazine as 
before. 


Tue Art Dicest, now only fourteen 
months old, has had a marvelous success 
from the standpoint of circulation. The 


advertising that it carries covers but a small 
part of the cost of its production. Its read- 
ers, from the very start, saw the necessity 
of a periodical which would be to art what 
The Literary Digest is to current events. 
They saw the value of the work that such a 
publication could do, if it kept its attitude 
unbiased and its policies free from commer- 





A Strange Inness 
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“Two Sisters in the 
George Inness. 


Garden,” a study by 


It is not generally known that George 
Inness, America’s great landscape painter, 
at one time decided to forsake that branch 
of art and take up the human figure. It 
was in the early 80's, when he returned 
from Italy, after painting ruined villas and 
olive groves, and found himself baffled by 
“the American scene.” He painted “The 
Woodchopper,” “The Model,” and “The 
Old Veteran,” and also the sketch herewith 
reproduced, which Edward Butler has just 
added to his great collection of Inness 
paintings in the Chicago Art Institute. 

Inness did not let the human figure en- 
gross him for long. Indeed, in the works 
above mentioned he merely enlarged the 
tiny little forms he had always used, in the 
manner of the Barbizon school, to force 
notes of color in his landscapes. “Two 
Sisters in a Garden” shows a lawn, brightly 
enameled green, against a hedge of darker 


tone. The sky in a flat expanse of gold 
gives a strangely mediaeval look to the 
whole. The Pre-Raphaelites were one of 


Inness’ pet aversions, but this sketch dis- 
tinctly suggests that school. 





Gregg, Art Writer, Is Dead 
Frederick James Gregg, art critic and 
editorial writer, attached latterly to the New 
York Sun, is dead in New York, aged 
sixty-three. He was a native of Dublin and 
before coming to America took part in the 
beginnings of the literary renaissance in 
Ireland. He was a frequent contributor 

to Vanity Fair and other magazines. 








Turning to Beauty 


The growing interest in art in the United 
States, a comprehension of which can be 
obtained by a glance at THE Art Dicesv’s 
“Great Calendar of American Exhibitions,” 
is causing the hard headed statisticians and 
experts of the United States government to 
take notice. Especially has the rapidly de- 
veloping preference for bright color as 
against traditional American. drab led to a 
shaking up of ideas by authorities. 

“America is up on a new level of living, 
with a broader appreciation of the import- 
ance of style, art and beauty,” is the way it 
is put, according to the New York Times, 
by Ray M. Hudson, assistant director in 
charge of “commercial standards” of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Hudson pointed to the multi-colored 
automobiles that have been adorning the 
streets in ever increasing numbers, to show 
that the people are demanding brighter col- 
ors. Also, in response to popular demand, 
manufacturers are seeking to put more 
beauty into radio cabinets and furniture. 

“T doubt,” said Mr. Hudson, ‘if one ever 
before saw so much improvement in the 
exterior appearance of homes as in the last 
few years. You find them in most attrac- 
tive designs. They are covered with multi- 
and vari-colored shingles. The mortar colors 
between the bricks are shaded in any number 
of colors except the old familiar drab gray. 
The face brick range from yellow to a deep 
purple. This individuality is continued on 
the inside, where you will find more art, 
style and beauty.” 

The “awakened appreciation” of the 
American public to style and beauty Mr. 
Hudson says is made possible by greater 
prosperity. In his opinion all manufacturers 
must try to eliminate waste in production 
and share the savings with their customers 
in the form of more artistic goods. 





Big Mexican Exhibition 

An extensive exhibition of the fine arts 
and the handicrafts of Mexico will open at 
the Art Center, New York, Jan. 9. The 
enterprise has been aided by the Rockefeller 
General Education Board, and the Mexican 
government has co-operated. 

Seventeen Mexican painters will be rep- 
resented, including two who rank among the 
world’s foremost contemporary artists, Diego 
Rivera and Jose Clements Orozco. The lat- 
ter has come to New York, and will stay 
until March. 

Concerning the handicrafts, the Art Center 
says it “hopes and believes the American 
people will not only admire but buy the out- 
put of these splendid craftsmen.” 





cialism. Tue Art Dicest pledged these two 
requisites to its readers. It has kept this 
pledge, and ever will keep it. 

Tue Art Dicest, fourteen months old, is 
now only on the threshold of its career. It 
started with an idea, but almost no capital. 
It has never, since it was two months old, 
been able to spend more money in the pro- 
motion of its circulation than its readers 
provided. But this amount has been suffi- 
cient to send out hundreds of thousands of 
sample copies, whose work was so effective 
that the magazine now has, as it announces 
on its first page, “the greatest circulation of 
any art journal in the world.” 

The destiny of THe Art DiceEst is now, 
as it was in the beginning, in the hands of 
its readers. It hopes that its readers, in 
these middle months of the art season, will 
put it definitely on a footing from which it 





can achieve the ultimate of its usefulness to 
art in America. 


De Luxe Edition 


Beginning with this number, THe Art 
DiceEst is printing a certain number of copies 
on heavy paper of the finest quality obtain- 
able and with the best ink made. These 
copies are mailed to subscribers without 
folding. Subscription to this “Collectors’ 
De Luxe Edition” is $5.00 per year. Single 
copies are 25 cents. 

Subscribers who would like to transfer 
their subscriptions from the “National Edi- 
tion” to the “Collectors’ De Luxe Edition” 
may do so by notifying the Circulation De- 
partment. The difference in price for the 
unexpired term of subscription will be com- 
puted and a bill sent to the subscriber. 
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Boston Museum Shows Engravings by French Precursor of Blake 
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“Henry II and Diane de Poictiers,” Engraving by Jean Duvet, executed about 1550. 


Although the position of Jean Duvet as 
the earliest French engraver has always been 
secure, it has only been in comparatively 
recent times that his unique and original 
personality in art has received due recogni- 
tion. He was born about 1485 and was 
working at the time the Renaissance was at 
its height in France. Outwardly he con- 
formed to the style of the period, but the 
spirit of his art was independent and ani- 
mated by a mysticism which hearkened back 
to Gothic times and looked forward to Will- 
iam Blake. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has 
arranged from its collections an exhibition of 
Duvet’s engravings. The exhibition comes 
at a fortunate time following the recent 
showing of the museum’s water colors by 
William Blake. The art of each is perme- 
ated by a mystical and intensely felt religion 
and is the direct expression of vivid and 
engrossing inspiration. Neither cared much 





for the means of expression and in the case | 


of Duvet, in particular, his technical imper- 
fections blinded the world for centuries to 
his real spiritual vision. 

Jean Duvet was a goldsmith by profession. 
It was his metal work which first attracted 
the attention of Francis I and won for him 
the position of jeweler to the king and to 
his successor, Henry II. As an engraver, 
Duvet’s external style derived from Italy 
rather than from the North. The most 
powerful influence on him was that of Ra- 
phael interpreted through Marcantonio and 
Mantegna. He adopted the Renaissance style 
of picturization, using fully modeled figures 
with flowing robes placed in elaborate archi- 
tectural settings, as was customary in the art 
of his contemporaries. Mythical animals and 
supernatural beings were intermingled with 
human figures in his compositions to portray 
emotions that were at once individual and 
unique in the art of the sixteenth century. 


Nine of the works shown by the Boston 


Museum are from the artist’s masterpiece, 





the Apocalypse series, which, like Blake’s 
Book of Job inventions, was produced in his 
mature years. The Apocalypse was begun at 
the command of Francis I and Henry II in 
1546 and was published in 1561. This series 
of twenty-four engravings is a powerful in- 
terpretation of the poem and reveal a spirit 
unique then for religious fervor. 

The engraving reproduced herewith was 
probably made in 1550 and is one of a series 
of eight subjects by Duvet dealing with the 
loves of Henry II and Diane de Poictiers. 

Duvet was not an artist of design. All the 
elements in his compositions were given equal 
importance. He frequently crowded his 
plate, covering every bit of space. In his 
haste to give graphic form to his emotional 
thoughts, he imparted vigor and conviction 
to his work, but sacrificed lucidity and or- 
ganization. 





Bryant Baker Wins 


The contest between twelve sculptors for 
the statue of “The Pioneer Woman,” which 
E. W. Marland is to erect on the Cherokee 
Strip, near Ponca City, Okla. has come 
to an end. Mr. Marland has accepted the 
popular choice as his own choice and has 
awarded the commission to Bryant Baker, 
whose model received 42,478 of the 123,000 
votes cast in the exhibitions that have been 
held throughout the country. John Greg- 
ory’s model got 37,782 votes and led in 
three cities. It is estimated that 750,000 
persons viewed the models in the fifteen 
cities where they were shown. 

It was understood that Mr. Marland 
would not be guided by the popular vote, 
but would exercise his own judgment. He 
made no statement, so it is not known 
whether his own judgment coincided with 
that of the 42,478. There are those who 
asserted that if Mr. Marland accepted the 
verdict of “the people” he would in reality 
be erecting a monument not so much to 





“The Pioneer Woman” but to 
popular taste of the year 1927. 


American 


Mr. Baker is an English sculptor who | 


has resided in America thirteen years. He 
lives at the Gainsborough Studios, New 
York. 

Mr. Marland’s monument to “The Pioneer 
Woman” will be from 35 to 50 feet in 
height, and will cost $300,000, it is said. 


Each of the twelve sculptors invited to 
compete received a preliminary fee of 
$10,000. 





MacDonall, Illustrator, Dead 

Angus Peter MacDonall, noted American 
illustrator, died at his home in Westport, 
Conn., at the age of 51. He was a native 
of St. Louis, and attended the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts. In 1900 his career as 
a popular illustrator of magazines and books 
began, and his work, as painter and illus- 
trator, has appeared almost continuously in 
Life, Scribner’s Magazine, The American 
Magazine and Harper’s Magazine. He was 
known also as a lecturer on art. 





Will Show Iveagh Art 


The annual winter exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy in London this month will 
have a magnificent added attraction, a dis- 
play of the collection of Old Masters be- 
queathed to the British nation recently by 
Lord Iveagh, as told in THe Art Dicest. 
The collection has now been appraised at 
$2,500,000. It includes fifteen works by Rey- 
nolds, ten by Romney and eight by Gains- 
borough, besides important pictures by such 
masters as Rembrandt and Hals. 

In the meantime the Iveagh mansion, Ken 
Wood House, in the Hampstead section of 
London, is being prepared as a public gal- 
lery. A maintenance fund of $250,000 was 
provided in the bequest. 





A Sloan for the Metropolitan 
A group of John Sloan’s friends and 
former pupils have presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art his “The Lafayette,” 
whose subject is the famous old New York 
hotel of that name. The museum purchased 
a Sloan several years ago. 
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Prague Is Building Great State Gallery 





Model of the New State 


Through the courtesy of J. C. Vondrous, 
internationally known Czechoslovakian art- 
ist, who is now residing in his native land 
after having passed many years in America, 
Tue Art Dicest is able to reproduce the 
model of the new state art gallery which the 
republic is building in Prague. The corner 
stone was laid last June and it will be com- 
pleted within four years. When finished it 
will house Prague’s two great public art col- 
lections—that in the Rudolphinum Gallery, 
composed of works by the old masters and 
examples of the early period of Czech art, 
and that of the Modern Gallery, comprising 
art created in the last hundred years and 
especially by contemporary artists. 

The site chosen is a happy one, a quiet and 
secluded spot in the old gardens of Kampa 
Island, by the River Ultava, but nevertheless 


Art Gallery at Prague. 


in the very heart of the city. For a back- 
ground it has the picturesque old roofs and 
wooded hillsides of Petrin. Not far away 
looms up the imposing grouping of the old 
Castle with its fine cathedral, the far famed 
Hradcany. 

The gallery was designed by Prof. J. 
Gocar, who won the state competition. A 
large vestibule, topped with a cupola, con- 
stituting a Pantheon of Arts and Artists, 
will occupy the center of the building, or, 
more correctly, the group of buildings of 
which the gallery will consist. Paintings of 
the old periods up to and including Impres- 
sionism will be installed in the galleries on 
the left and sculpture on the right of the 
main floor. Contemporary art, the city’s 
extensive collections of the graphic arts, 
architecture and a gallery for occasional 
exhibitions will occupy the upper floor. 





Will Show Negro Art 


The first nation-wide exhibition of creative | 


work in the fine arts by the negroes of 
America will be held at International House, 
500 Riverside Drive, New York, Jan. 6 to 
15, inclusive. It will be under the sponsor- 
ship of the Harmon Foundation and _ the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

The exhibition sprang out of the William 
E. Harmon award, originated in 1926 by the 
Harmon Foundation to distinguish the young 
negro who had made the finest contribution 
of the year to the arts of design. The win- 
ner in 1926, Palmer Hayden of New York, 
and the winner last year, Hale Woodruff of 
Indianapolis, were both provided with funds 
for study in Europe by private donors. 

There are those who see a great future 
for the American negro in art, and the 
critical comments on this exhibition that 
will be epitomized in the next number of 
Tue Art Dicest should prove of much 
interest. 





Death of Mrs. Dewing 


Mrs. Maria Oakey Dewing, artist, and 
wife of the painter, Thomas W. Dewing, 
died in New York at the age of 83. She 
studied under LaFarge in America and Cou- 
ture in Paris. 


New Art Periodical 


Tue Art Dicest welcomes the first num- 
ber of a new art periodical, Community 


| Arts & Crafts, published monthly at To- 


| copy. 





peka, Kan., at $1.50 a year or 20 cents a 
Its editor is Hugh Robert Orr, and 
its object is “to encourage the arts and 
artistic ideals as an essential interest in 
American community life.” 

In the first number there are articles by 
Roxoli Seabury, Ruth Witwer Hunsecker, 
Margaret E. Whittemore, Carl P. Bolmar 
and L. Cady Hodge. 





Twenty-T'wo Works by Cezanne 
The Wildenstein Galleries, New York, 
will hold an exhibition of paintings by Ce- 
zanne beginning Jan. 11 and lasting three 
weeks. A total of twenty-two pictures will 
be shown. Some of these are owned by the 
galleries, and others will be loaned. 





Consistency 
The December number of The Poster, 
which is “The National Journal of Outdoor 
Advertising and Poster Art,” has for its 
cover design an expanse of winter landscape, 
with village and church and hills and snowy 
fields, but not a billbord to mar the scene! 





A Reynolds Comes 


Another great example of the art of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, his “Richard Barwell and 
His Young Son,” has been brought to this 
country. It was acquired in England by 
Jacques Seligman & Co. and is now on exhi- 
bition at their New York galleries. One of 
Reyno!ds’ most famous works, it is valued 
at $200,000. In size it is 7 feet 5 inches 
high and 5 feet 2 inches wide. 

The announcement of the exhibition was 
the first intimation that the picture had left 
England. Extreme secrecy attended its re- 
moval, said the Herald Tribune, “presumably 
as a measure to forestall the sentimental 
furore which customarily accompanies the 
exportation of a painting of this import- 
ance.” 

It is the third important Reynolds to come 
to America within the last few years, the 
others being the “Portrait of Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse,” from the Duke of 
Westminster’s collection, and Lord Glen- 
conner’s “Lady Crosbie.” Both now belong 
to the collection of the late Henry E. Hunt- 
ington, at San Marino, Calif. 

The portrait depicts Mr. Barwell seated 
in his study with his little son standing by 
his chair, and is extremely forceful in color. 
The subject was secretary to Warren Hast- 
ings when he was governor general of India, 
and fought a duel in 1775 with the British 
Minister, Clavering, in defence of his su- 
perior. 





A Bellows Exhibition 


Seven paintings by George Bellows never 
heretofore shown will be among those to 
be exhibited at the Rehn Galleries, New 
York, for two weeks beginning Jan. 1. The 
canvases are landscapes and figures, and are 
small or medium-sized, and were left to his 
widow by the artist. Etchings and litho- 
graphs by Bellows, including some of his 
prize-fight scenes, will also be shown, along 
with several larger paintings. 





Antique Dealers’ Election 

The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
in New. York has elected the following 
officers: James P. Moutllor, president; 
James Robinson, first vice president ; Robert 
Samuels, second vice president; Edmond C. 
Bonaventure, secretary; Walter L. Ehrich, 
treasurer; H. F. Dawson, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee; Henry V. Weil, M. J. 
Rougeron, John Ginsberg, new members of 
executive committee. 





1928 Soap Sculpture Contest 

Details and entry blanks for the fourth 
annual soap sculpture competition for prizes 
amounting to more than $1,600, open to 
professional and amateur sculptors through- 
out the United States, may be obtained from 
the National Small Sculpture Committee, 
80 East 11th street, New York. Entries 
must be sent to the committee between Feb- 
ruary 1 and May 1. 





Prix de Rome Competition 

The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces that entries for its 1928 competition 
for its fellowship in architecture, painting 
and sculpture will be received until March 
1. The contest is open to unmarried men 
not over 30 years of age. Circulars and 
application blanks may be had from Roscoe 
Guernsey, executive secretary, 101 Park 
avenue, New York. 
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The Sun and Art 


San Francisco may stray after the gods 
of Modernism, but Southern California, with 
Los Angeles and San Diego as centers, is 
faithful to tradition and proposes to build 
upon it an American renaissance. This be- 
lief in the coming pre-eminence of Southern 
California in art has become almost a relig- 
ion in the “Southland,” and its prophets 
when they write of it are on such a plane of 
ecstacy that their words rise to the quality 
of belles lettres. Arthur Millier, art critic 
of the Los Angeles Times, proclaims the 
creed as follows: 


“Perhaps the sun is the great civilizer. 
Southern California, a region without tradi- 
tion, without veracious history, peopled by 
this race and that, a population so diverse 
in creed and philosophy that it is impossible 
to pull it together on any platform, has yet 
one great lodestone that draws up all—the 
sun. 

“Morning after morning, rising after cool 
and refreshing slumber, we greet the patron 
saint of all southern peoples, as he gladdens 
this new land of yellow hills, blue mountains 
and turquoise waters, and a special and pecu- 
liar joy siezes us anew—the joy of living 
where we may look upon the face of the sun, 
into the burning source of light, leaving be- 
hind us the mists and darkness of our origins. 

“The sun is the tender father of grace and 
graciousness, when the earth also is kind. 
In those blessed climes where a fine harmony 
of sunlight and arable land were the gifts 
of fortune, life has brought forth its love- 
liest flowers, and the people have found life 
good for its own sake. 

“Other and colder climes have produced 
more rugged character, fostered stranger 
dreams and harsher outbursts of savagery. 
These were the northern countries, where the 
mind, denied joys of the senses by the unend- 
ing impact of inclement weather, turned 
inward to the less healthy realm of dreams 
and created for itself bizarre fantasies of 
life and death and life beyond death. 


“At the other extreme are those countries 
over which the sun burns mercilessly, an 
ever-menacing despot. The fierce 
and arbitrary god of the oriental mind—is 
he not recognizable in the burning sun, the 
merciless all-seeing eye from which there is 
no escape? What fears the sun provokes in 
India, how many prayers have poured out 
to him in Asia Minor to appease his wrath! 

“England, Germany, Northern France and, 
yet farther north, Scandinavia, Canada and 
much of our United States—these are above 
the line and without the pale. 


“The great races, the great living, the 
great art have grown where the sun has 
warmed the fertile earth, where responsive 
herbage has sprung up with a glad shout, 
where men have loved the sun without fear- 
ing it. Greece and Italy—there men walked 
proudly, loving life and the land about them. 
The sun was pleasant upon their limbs, a 
wine which poisoned neither mind nor body. 
They made their gods in their own image, 
worshiping the god-like in man. Art, re- 
joicing in form and color, unfolded her 
richest petals, giving back to life a distilla- 
tion of sun and earth, a perfume of sensuous 
living that, creeping to the uttermost corners 
of the western world, became the universal 
inspiration of occidental art. 

"Is Southern California the seat of the 
next renaissance? The Italian renewal was 











Will Home of the Future Look Like This? 





Houses Designed by Le Corbusier-Saugnier. 


The two houses pictured above, designed 
by the architect Le Corbusier-Saugnier, 
were generally acknowledged to be the most 
important contribution to the recent inter- 
national exhibition of contemporary archi- 
tecture and decoration held at Stuttgart, at 
which Germany, France, Austria, Holland 
and Belgium were represented. A casual 
glance will reveal that the architect has 
shaken off every tradition of the past and 
has designed for mass production with mod- 
ern materials for modern needs. Perhaps 
the work is too new to be considered beauti- 
ful to American eyes. If the reader will 
take a look at the reproduction once every 
two or three days for a while until he gets 
used to it, he will then be better prepared 
to judge it esthetically. 


“The significance of this exhibition can- 
not be over-estimated,’ writes the German 
correspondent of Drawing and Design 
(London). “For the first time since its 
inception a municipality has officially en- 
dorsed the new architecture. 

“Monsieur Le Corbusier-Saugnier, prob- 
ably the greatest living genius in the archi- 
tectural field, is also an energetic propagan- 
dist for the new spirit by which, he feels 
all contemporary activity must be animated. 
The engineer, he says, is the characteristic 
superman of our time—an aeroplane is an 


outstanding example of the result of in- 
telligent selection. Most architectural 
methods today fail to meet our needs— 
and yet the standards are there for those 
who care to seek them. This is a mechan- 
istic age, and implicit in all mechanical 
law is a factor of economy which deter- 
mines selection. Our houses should be the 
machines in which we live. 

Current conceptions of style are a de- 
lusion. The new spirit demands a clean 
sweep of the accumulated rubbish of the 
ages. The fabric of our esthetic structure 
has become so overgrown with meaningless 
ornamentation that the eye can no longer 
distinguish pure form. 

“We must remember above all that we 
are living in the twentieth century; that 
a more vigorous, a cleaner spirit should 
govern our choice. The nineteenth century 
bequeathed us a heritage of muddle and 
mess, but the cold winds of analysis and 
reason are clearing away the mists of sen- 
timentalism in all directions.” 

Prof. Hans Hildebrand is quoted as say- 
ing: “This new architecture has shaken 
off the grosser elements of earth. The 
power of gravity itself appears almost to 
have been vanquished. Such houses could 
only have come into being in the age which 
first realized one of man’s oldest dreams, 
the power to fly.” 





a return to the earth. You cannot plant a 
tree in midair and see it grow. First we 
must understand and respect the earth, plant 
the seedling in fair soil, tend it patiently 
and unselfishly, and in time, if nature be 
favorable, we shall see it grace the place of 
its origin with flower and fruit and shade. 
“Thought wanders off at will into the 
ether—into the ‘vast inane’—quickly leaving 
behind all form and all things earthly, but art 
is not made like that—in fact, art is not 
made at all. Art grows out of the earth like 
any other seedling, and, though it soar 
never so high, its roots must go deep into 
the soil of life, its tendrils must be fed by 
the rich juices of human experience. 
“Surely Southern California has the soil 





for art, because it has the soil for rich liv- 
ing. Real-estate men and architects have 
abused this fair land, moralists have pointed 
the finger of outraged virtue at us, slum- 
enamored novelists, unable to bear the serene 
clarity of these skies, have turned back to 
their gold mines (save the mark) of poverty 
and dirt—but along our beaches the sun 
pours down on healthy, grateful, beautiful 
bodies, in the mountains strong lungs inhale 
the fresh, clean air, and tired bodies lie 
down on these young mountains. The faces 
of the people are glad and eager, life in 
Southern California is a good thing, even 
as it was in Greece and Italy. 

“Courage, artists of Southern California! 
You are the forerunners.” 
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Boston Gets Benson’s “Man With the Gaff” 





“The 


A group of the Boston 
has presented it with the above typical 
painting by Frank W. Benson, called “The 
Man With the Gaff.” 

“The painting,” says the museum, “rep- 
resents a sportsman standing in a_sun- 
splashed river holding a gaff and watching 
intently a leaping salmon. The picture is 
pervaded by the atmosphere of remote 
streams in the New England hills. There 


Man With the Gaff 


Museum’s friends | 








.” by Frank W. Benson. 


is suntight and clarity of atmosphere in it, 
and a splendid feeling of space surround- 
ing the man and the branches of a tree 
nearby. The surface of the water is 
checquered with reflections of white clouds 
and of trees on adjacent hills. The pic- 
ture is primarily one of cool greens and 
blues painted in a high key relieved by dark 
shadows on the hills in the background, 
and a brilliant scarf worn by the angler.” 





Boston’s New Wing 

The Boston Museum is preparing for the 
opening in 1928 of its new wing, which has 
been under construction for three years, 
and where the collection of European and 
American decorative arts is now in process 
of installation, mainly in period rooms. The 
opening will mark another step toward the 
final accomplishment of an original plan 
for the whole museum made before 1907 
by the late Guy Lowell and his committee 
of advisory architects, E. M. Wheelwright, 
D. Despradelle and R. Clipston Sturgis. 

The new wing follows the perimeter of 
a’ square, enclosing a large courtyard open 
to the sky. A courtyard garden, somewhat 
formal in planting and architectural ar- 
rangement, is being carried out. The wing 
is three stories high, its exterior being in 
harmony with the older parts of the main 
building. The facade on the Fenway side 
is of granite, the walls of the courtyard 
of brick matching older walls. The gal- 


leries along the north side of the wing 
await further funds for construction. 
American art of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries will occupy the lowest 
floor on the garden level. General European 
art is being installed on the next, or ground 
floor. Three rooms on this floor are given 
over to the interiors from the Derby-Rogers 
house at Peabody, Mass., containing fine 
wood-carving by Samuel McIntyre. 
European art is being placed on the third, 
or main floor, in galleries and several im- 
portant original panelled rooms. All the 
galleries are arranged in sequence to mark 





the achievement of one period against an- 
other, and for the fuller appreciation of the 
qualities of each. 





Halpert’s Detroit Show 


The Detroit Institute of Arts held an 
exhibition of the paintings of Samuel Hal- 
pert, who was called to that city last autumn 
to be instructor in painting for the Society 
of Arts and Crafts. Florence Davies, critic 
of the News, wrote of him as follows: 

“Without distortions of the extreme mod- 
ernists, Mr. Halpert is not a slave to a literal 
representation of nature, but rather seeks for 
underlying qualities and esthetic values in 
his themes and departs from convention 
where he feels that a greater meaning can 
be expressed in simplification of pattern. His 
colors are clear and fresh! his sunlight has 
warmth and sparkle, the shadows depth and 
his subjects vary from wooded landscapes of 
Lake George to interesting nudes, simple 
still-life compositions and intriguing glimpses 
of Paris.” 


Bezalel School Closes 


The Bezalel school of arts and crafts in 
Jerusalem has been closed, according to pub- 
lished reports, for lack of funds, the Zionist 
executive having discontinued its subsidy. 
It was founded by Boris Schatz in 1905 and 
at one time had an enrollment of 450, taught 
thirty-five types of handicrafts and main- 
tained a museum. 

Several years ago the school sent an exhi- 
bition of the products of its pupils to Amer- 
ica. It derived its name from the crafts- 
man who made the Ark of the Covenant. 








Skyscraper Color 


The whole world knows that New York's 
regulations concerning skyscrapers, which 
require buildings at a certain height to re- 
cede, and which forbid jutting ornamenta- 
tion, have produced a new type of archi- 
tecture, resembling the Babylonian, that is 
thrillingly impressive. “D. A.,” whose cor- 
respondence from New York in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is always interesting, 
calls attention to the new French Building, 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, as demonstrating “the 
most recent resources for adorning the sky- 
scraper without trespassing a jot beyond 
the bounds. 

“Color and tracery is the means. The 
palette with its range of six colors and all 
the variations has achieved wonders on flat 
surfaces in the past. It has been used to 
represent pictures of life, people, animals, 
landscape; it has also been used for pure 
decoration on walls, pottery, costume. It 
can give sensations of depth of height; it 
can perpetrate moods of drabness or bril- 
liance. Why not use it on these new build- 
ings that cannot use the cornices and por- 
ticoes, the balconies and luxuries of other 
architectures. Here is splendid opportunity 
for getting the desired accent on edges and 
corners, for binding together the surfaces 
so that they look as though they belong 
and are not a heap of so many blocks of 
brick. It is through these devices that the 
architect can achieve a sense of unity and 
a feeling of rest that comes from co-ordi- 
nation of parts. 

“The idea is not original. The 
applied color generously to their smooth 
flat buildings in Spain. The tiles on the 
roofs and the stalacite vaults were colored, 
as were the tile dadoes. There is something 
of the mood of this Moslem scheme in this 
new skyscraper. 

“It is crowned with bands of vivid red 
orange, jade green and gold applied with 
mosaic effect in griffin patterns and geo- 
metric borders. The design must neces- 
sarily be striking and simplified because of 
the distance from which it is seen. It is 
carried down in lessened degree to the lower 
stories where bands of color and sculpture 
traceries border some of the windows. From 
the Moors, too, comes this tracery, a sort 
of raised drawing that throws delicate 
shadows and gives a feeling of movement 
to a surface without too strong accents. It 
is not garish and is pleasing to the eye in 
the midst’ of such cumulative masses of 
masonry that impresses (or depresses) in 
the metropolis.” 


The Tarnowski Rembrandt 
The following clipped from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Dec. 23 shows what a 
mess a reporter on a newspaper can make of 
a story from an art dealer’s press agent: 
“One of three Rembrandts which remained 
in Poland until recently was found in New 
York yesterday at the gallery of Edouard 
Jonas. It is a portrait of the artist by him- 
self and was bought from Count Tarnowski, 
of Warsaw. The painting has been here for 
three months. Indignation was stirred in 
Poland when it was learned that the count 
had sold the picture to an American, and to 
protect himself Tarnowski had a copy of the 
painting made, which he hung in his castle.” 
One might ask: “Who counted the Rem- 
brandts in Poland to ascertain that only two 
are left? Who was the “American” to 
whom the count sold the Rembrandt? And 
did the count wait to have the copy painted 
until Poland actually began to seethe? 


Moors 
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Christmas Cards of Artists and Craftsmen Full of Symbolism 














FX GREAKINGS Mr 


Christmas Card of Samuel Yellin. 











Tue Art Dicest intends in its 1st January 
number each year to reproduce the two most 
“artistic and striking” Christmas cards sent 
out by artists and craftsmen that come to its 


notice. It may make an error in judgment, 
but this year it is very sure it hasn’t. The 
honors both go to Philadelphia, to Samuel 
Yellin, America’s foremost iron worker, and 
to Nicola D’Ascenzo, internationally known 
stained glass artist, who recently won the 
first Gold Medal of Honor of the School of 
Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum. 
If a third work were reproduced, it would 
be Maurice Braun’s sketch of his studio on 
Point Loma, overlooking the harbor of San 
Diego. 

There is a terrific vigor in Mr. Yellin’s 
drawing that seems symbolical of the arts 
and crafts movement in America. And of 
Mr. D’Ascenzo’s drawing,—well, who can 
resist the Madonna and Child admiring the 
model of a typical Gloucester fishing 
schooner, while beneath lies the town and 
harbor? With its decorative fish and its 
birds perching on twisted pine boughs it 
makes a charming allegory of a place beloved 
by artists. Mr. D’Ascenzo has his summer 
home and studio at Gloucester and creates 
much of his work there. 


An exhibition of Mr. D’Ascenzo’s designs 
for stained glass windows, together with 
some of his smaller windows and many of 
his decorative paintings, is now being held 
at the School of Industrial Art of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. Of especial interest to 














“The Madonna of Gloucester,” by Nicola 
D’Ascenzo. 


students are the artist’s water colors of the 
immortal windows in the Cathedral of 
Chartres. 





More Art Needed 


“What we need,” says Dorothy Grafly in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “is not less 
art but more of it, until the public itself 
begins to understand the subtleties of art 
quality as it now understands the value of 
different grades of cloth and the difference 
between veneer and solid mahogany.” 


Miss Grafly, with this end in view, would 
welcome the department store as a_pur- 
veyor of pictures to the masses. “If the 
thing were properly advertised,” she says, 
“the work of art might become as much 
a matter of fashion as the hat or gown.” 


This way of escape from the general 
lack of quality in art was arrived at by the 
critic after the following rather pessimistic 
survey : 

“When one visits the average art ex- 
hibition and views the hundred and one 
canvases displayed, discovering, perhaps, too 
many familiar names and too many fa- 
miliar themes, he is apt to indulge an-im- 
pulse to philosophize upon art. 

“Art—the abstract essence of the thing, 
the illusive objective, the driving force— 
does the true nature of it enter largely into 
the consciousness of the men and the wo- 
men who paint? 

“Or are they busied with color schemes, 
with novelties of technique, with neat little 
Pictures or interesting bits of pigment that 
will find instant response in a domestic in- 
terior? Are they decorators or salesmen or 
are they artists? 


“Sometimes, when we have seen one show 
too many, we feel as if 99 per cent of the 
Painters in the world could seek other jobs 
with profit both to themselves and the pub- 
lic. They matter so little in the larger 
view of the thing called art. Their little 
efforts are here today and gone tomorrow— 
no one knows where, and few care—for 
there are always hundreds more quite as 
capable to take their places. Many of 





them are fair craftsmen; some of -them 
have found a popular theme and can’t for- 
get its haunting rhythm; others are so con- 
stituted mentally and emotionally that it 
does not seem to irk them if they produce 
their hundredth canvas in exactly the same 
spirit and virtually the same locality and 
composition as their first.” 





Blake at Fogg Museum 


The Fogg Museum, Harvard University, 
is showing until Jan. 10 a collection of nota- 
ble interest to students of William Blake, a 
selection of the original water-color draw- 
ings done by the great English mystic to 
illustrate Young’s “Night Thoughts.” These 
illustrations were among the great treasures 
in the library of the well-known collector 
and Blake student, the late William Augustus 
White.. The artist mounted the leaves of the 
first edition of “Night Thoughts” on large 
sheets of Whatman paper and on the broad 
margin thus provided painted a series of 
imaginative designs. 

Owing to the fact that the drawings are 
destined for the British Museum, this is the 
last time they will be exhibited in this coun- 
try. The Fogg Museum, as the result of the 
generosity of Mr. White, has just published 
facsimiles of a selected number of the illus- 
trations, Geoffrey Keynes, the distinguished 
Blake scholar, contributing a critical intro- 
duction to the plates. 





New Gallery in Springfield 


In the new gallery of the Flint & Brickett 
Company, Springfield, Mass., was held an 
exhibition of American paintings, under the 
auspices of the Junior League of Spring- 
field. The works included portraits, fig- 
ures, landscapes and marines. The exhibi- 
tors were: Oliver N. Chaffee, Edwin W. 
Dickinson, Sidney E. Dickinson, John R. 
Frazier, Charles W. Hawthorne, Tod Lind- 
enmuth, Richard E. Miller, Ross E. Mof- 
fett, Frederick J. Waugh. 








Etchers in Paris 


A retrospective of etchings and engrav- 
ings, from Durer and Rembrandt to Whist- 
ler, was the feature of the annual Black- 
and-White exhibition of the American 
Women’s Club in Paris. The special ex- 
hibition was only on display for ten days 
and the rest of the show for a month. 

The modern collection included works 
of twenty-five of the most prominent etchers 
of the day, ranging from the fol!owers of 
the classical school to such ultra-modernists 
as Laboureur and Genpaul. A Forain, 
“L’Avocat Parlant au Prévenu,” was given 
the place of honor. There were also two 
Besnards, one of them his charming Cin- 
derella study, “Dans les Cendres.” 

An interesting bit of evidence that news 
events may provide artistic material was 
seen in A. C. Webb’s “The Spirit of St. 
Louis Passes,’ which achieved a remark- 
able effect of light and dark in showing 
Lindbergh’s plane passing above the Eiffel 
Tower. Other Americans who were rep- 
resented in the exhibition were A. W. 
Heintzelman, Robert Logan and Earle Stet- 
son Crawford, who was a pupil of Whistler. 
Mr. Heintzelman’s delicate portraits made 
an interesting contrast to the “Violiniste” 
and “Type au Chapeau Melon” of Genpaul. 

Among the other artists whose work was 
represented were Brouet, Achener, Segon- 
zac, Dauchez, Morreau, Beaufrére, Frank 
and Caroline Armington, Féau and Léopold- 
Lévy. 

Seven charming works of the French 
sculptor, Henry Bouchard, were also ex- 
hibited, including the “Jeune fille et Ga- 
zelle,”’ an earlier study of which is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 





Becomes Director at Atlanta 
Roland J. McKinney has become director 
of the High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. 
He is a graduate of the school of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and has been director 
of the Davenport Art Association. 
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Russia, the Glorious 


Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New 
York Times considers the question of art in 
the new Russia. Her main theme is the fact 
that the proletarian revolution is the first 
revolution in history which has not destroyed 
a single masterpiece, but which has regarded 
every work of art as sacred—even if it were 
a relic of the hated Russian Orthodox 
church—and has carefully garnered them in 
museums, under the incomparable Luna- 
charsky,—museums which it has multiplied 
and fostered. This attitude strangely con- 
tracts with the destructiveness of Cromwell’s 
men, who deprived England of its madizval 
art, and of the French Revolution, which de- 
stroyed thousands of priceless tapestries and 
paintings because their themes happened to 
be the hated “noblesse” of France. The ex- 
planation, according to the writer, is this: 

“The Russian is essentially an artist; his 
is the only revolution in history that boasts, 
and can boast, that it did not destroy a single 
masterpiece. The Winter Palace at Lenin- 
grad was taken by assault, yet the mob 
surged through without smashing a mirror. 
Machine guns were trained on the Kremlin 
at Moscow, but the little damage they did 
has been scrupulously repaired. 

“It is easy enough to get perfect unison 
and modulation from an orchestra without a 
conductor, when the orchestra is Russian, or 
to gather in stray people from the street, as 
Mayerhold does in his Experimental The- 
atre, and use them without training on the 
stage. The rude village comedies are often 
masterpieces of impersonation! the church 
chants are choral music at its best; even the 
toys made by the peasants are whittled and 
painted with a sure instinct for form and 
color. The Russian is an artist. 

“As artists, the Russians do extraordi- 
narily well the things they like to do. The 
Bolsheviki dream of smokestacks. While 
their friends in America satirize the ‘belt’ of 
the Ford factory as the noose in which 
humanity is caught by capitalism, in Russia 
they strive for the belt system as the ulti- 
mate ideal of human liberation. They pic- 
ture the horizon of the future hedged with 
chimneys in the manner of a smoking pipe 
organ. And while they aspire for a fumble 
toward a land of factories—they achieve a 
land of model museums. 

“T shall be convicted of heresy if I suggest 
that the best job the dictatorship of the 
proletariat has done so far is the one job 
never expected of them, the job we have 
always associated with the leisure, taste and 
culture of an aristocracy. And that is the 
restoration, collection, arrangement, reclassi- 
fication and exhibition of works of art. 

“Here are the first revolutionists who 
began to house art before they thought of 
housing themselves; the first iconoclasts 
whose fury to possess the old monasteries 
seems a fury to atone for the monks’ neglect 
of religious painting; the first mob that ever 
stopped to admire and protect the master- 
pieces. Lunarcharsky could hardly wait 
until the battle smoke had cleared away from 
the Kremlin before starting to scrape away 
the successive layers of bad frescoes on the 
walls of the Uspensky Cathedral, which had 
been repainted for every coronation, to un- 
cover the work of the early masters under- 
neath. 

“When one remembers the fate of the 
churches and abbeys of England during the 
Reformation; the wholesale destruction of 
private and public treasure in the mad sweep 
of the French Revolution; the sacking of 
French chateaux during the World War; 
the businesslike bombing of irreplacable 





“Fin de Siecle” 








“Marcelle Lender.” 
by Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Lithograph in color, 


The Chicago Art Institute has on ex- 
hibition, until January 26, the Charles F. 
Glore collection of lithographs by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, who, says the Institute’s Bul- 
letin, “was one of the most vigorous and 
sardonic draughtsmen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” The exhibition includes nearly a 
hundred of his brilliant impressions of Pa- 
risian life. 

There are actresses and  music-hall 
singers, dancers and cafe-idlers, poets and 
shopmen—in short all the characters that 
went to make up the inimitable fin de siécle 
scene. One of them, “Marcelle Lender,” 
is herewith reproduced. 





monuments at Rheims and Louvain, Ravenna 
and Venice—one looks upon what was saved 
in Russia with a new understanding of these 
militant Marxians who began their reign of 
stark utilitarianism by spending half their 
time and much of their substance in carefully 
cleaning old paintings and in arranging and 
rearranging, with a zest and skill they have 
not yet developed in factory management or 
efficiency engineering, the useless heirlooms 
of the past. 

“The new Russia has a passion for mu- 
seums. Exhibitionism has gone to its final 
extravagance to satisfy a popular curiosity 
which seems, in fact, insatiable. . . . 


“Considering that every palace and citadel, 
many churches and all monasteries, every 
private house of any size or distinction, 
every dwelling ever occupied by a popular 
artist, is now a museum, and that there are 
no foreign tourists among these eager sight- 
seers, it is evident that a large slice of 
proletarian Russia is reserved for exhibition 
purposes, and that the proletariat never tires 
of expositions. It is a symptom of a 
thwarted national passion for collecting. . . . 

“The Hermitage, enlarged to take in most 
of the Winter Palace, now contains 18,000 
paintings and so many other collections that 
it is probably more extensive than the Louvre. 
Yet 5,000 more pictures are piled in the 
attic waiting space for exhibition. 

“This is the art they are more concerned 
about than the revolutionary art the world 
expects of them. Their passionate conser- 
vatism is not a passion for religion or for 
art. It is the mounting passion for Russia 
and Russian past that is slowly consuming 
and conquering communism.” 





The Art of Latvia 


The Baltic states are asserting their na- 
tionality in the arts. Latvia has sent to 
Sweden a national exhibition, which com- 
prises not only her art product before the 
war, which depended upon German and Rus- 
sian influences, but the work of her pres- 
ent-day artists, who are striving to be 
wholly Latvian. The Stockholm corres- 
pondent of the Christian Science Monitor 
says: 

“It is only since Riga has been given a 
new art academy and since Latvia has been 
engrossed in the work of freeing its folk 
in every way, that this national art has 
become prominent. The result is an un- 
usually interesting collection of sculptures 
in marble and bronze, oil paintings, aqua- 
relles, sketches for decoration, studies of 
costuming for opera and fairy tales, draw- 
ings and etchings, as well as rugs and tex- 
tiles. 

“Some of this collection has been brought 
direct from the Art Academy in Riga and 
some from private collections. The exhibit 
comprises about 150 pieces, by 45 artists. 
Among the paintings those of Vilhelm Pur- 
vis, a lavishly productive artist, and Janis 
Tillberg, who showed ten portraits, at- 
tracted much interest. No fewer than 20 
of the artists were born at the close of the 
eighties or beginning of the nineties. Among 
them may be noted the nature lyric painter, 
Konrad Ubans, and Gederts Eliass, experi- 
menter in the new, as well as the etcher, 
Sigismund Vidberg.” 





Storrs in His Home Town 


John Storrs held an exhibition of sculp- 
ture in his home town, Chicago, at the Arts 
Club, and, since he is a modernist, the 
critical honors were most properly done by 
C. J. Bulliet in the Evening Post. 

“He was once looked upon,” says Mr. 
Bulliet, “as a morbid manifestation of the 
new art anarchy, but aside from his ‘ab- 
stractions,’ which are turning out so sanely, 
there is little to worry about in regard to 
his art health. 

“His nudes are built up with a very evi- 
dent feeling for structural solidity, and 
beautifully simplified without distortion. In 
a glass case at one side of the gallery is a 
small study in terra cotta for a seated nude, 
which Mr. Storrs is rather wearied of hav- 
ing called ‘Egyptian,’ but which, neverthe- 
less, has something of old Egypt in the 
geometrical structure of the knees, the firm 
parallel lines of the thighs held close to- 
gether, and the sharp angles of the body 
as set on the base. The ‘Egyptian’ flavor 
of the little study is dissipated to some ex- 
tent in the larger bronze, where some 
strength, too, is sacrificed in the polished 
surfaces of the greater expanse of flesh.” 





“Washington as a Mason” 

The Michigan Sovereign Consistory of 
the Scottish Rite has purchased through 
the John Hanna Galleries of Detroit a 
large painting of “Washington as a Mason” 
by Leutze, the artist who painted the fa- 
mous “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
so familiar in old text-books of American 
history. It portrays Washington presiding 
as Grand Master. 





Two Artists Will Wed 
Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Robert Fulton Logan, well 
known American etcher, of Paris, to Miss 
Rosamond Conant, of Boston, also an artist. 
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Venice Biennial 


When the Venice Biennial Exhibition of 
International Modern Art opens next April, 
Signor Mussolini will formally recognize it 
as the State Exhibition and will promulgate 
a decree to that effect. The proclamation is 
expected to express the attitude of the Fas- 
cist regime and the duties of the citizen to- 
ward art. 

The Venice Biennial was founded in 1895 
to celebrate the wedding of King Humbert 
and Queen Margherita. It has held fifteen 
exhibitions, at which 50,000,000 lire worth of 
pictures have been exhibited and 15,000,000 
worth of sales made. Thus it will be seen 
that the sales have amounted to 30 per cent., 
which is an extraordinary proportion. 

The Venice correspondent of the London 
Sunday Observer says the exhibition is a 
triple organization, each section complete in 
itself. There is the Biennial Exhibition of 
Art held in the public gardens of Venice; 
the Italian section, housed in the main co- 
lossal building, surrounded by the pavilions 
of ten foreign nations, some belonging to 
their respective states, others to private asso- 
ciations. It is even hoped to annex another 
neighboring island for a concert hall and 
other show rooms. Any foreigner wishing 
to exhibit whose nation is not possessed of 
a pavilion or special room should write to 
the Secretariat at the Palazzo Ducale for a 
form to fill up. A permanent Institute of 
Art, or Bureau d’Information, is also estab- 
lished, open to anyone who wishes to consult 
photographs or pictures, biographies of art- 
ists, or criticism of their works. Thirdly, 
there is Palazzo Pesaro for the student, the 
Tate Gallery of Venice, which contains the 
most complete collection of international 
modern pictures in Italy. 

The great central hall which communicates 
with the exhibition rooms was found to be 
unsuitable for sculpture, and will show in- 
stead contemporary scenography, the first 
exhibition of the kind ever held in Italy. In 
each of the wide openings of the hall a stage 
is to be erected showing the scenic talent of 
many lands. The raised end of the hall, 
forming a huge tribune, will be used for sim- 
ple rehearsals, curtain-raisers, recitations, 
etc., to be given each evening after the clos- 
ing hour of the exhibition. 

The new secretary-general of the Biennial, 
Signor Antonio Maraini, has an English wife 
and a wide circle of friends in England, and 
is determined that the English shall at last 
be fittingly represented. The art critic, P. 
G. Konody, has undertaken to organize the 
section and to see that all the best known 
British artists send works. 


Another Duveen Gift 


The European benefactions of Sir Joseph 
Duveen continue. The latest is the gift to 
Cyprus of a portrait of Queen Caterina Cor- 
naro, last monarch of the island, ascribed to 
the school of Bellini and acquired from the 
Holford collection at Christie’s. It is a 
typical work of the Venetian school, showing 
the queen at 19, with pleasing countenance 
and ample form. “From the price which it 
realized at the sale,” says the London Times, 
“the fine art trade would not seem to have 
attached great importance to it.” 

Historically and romantically the picture 
is interesting, however. Caterina, a Vene- 
tian damsel, became the bride of the last king 
of Cyprus after he fell in love with her 
miniature, which her brother “accidentally” 
dropped in his presence. Her husband died 
within a year, and Venice caused her to 
transfer her sovereignty to the republic. 








Worcester Gets 800-Year-Old Chapel 


Interior of Romanesque Chapel. 


One of the most important examples of 
mediaeval architecture ever brought to this 
country has just been acquired by the 
Worcester Art Museum. This is an early 
twelfth century stone chapel of impressive 
dimensions from central France. It is one 
of the few examples existing anywhere 
which mark the birth of the Gothic style. 
The chapel is practically pure Romanesque 
of great beauty, with the first hint of a 
Gothic feeling in the vaulting. 

There are four double windows, each di- 
vided by a row of five columns extending 
through the great thickness of the wall. 
The proportions of these windows are par- 
ticularly fine. The chapel is severe and vig- 
orous in its design and is sparingly embel- 








Worcester Museum. 


lished with sculptural foliations and gro- 
tesque heads at the capitals and at the spring- 
ing of the vaults. 

The building was recently removed from 
its original site by a wealthy South Amer- 
ican, who had intended to re-erect it in a 
public park, but died before he had carried 
out his plan. It was acquired from his estate 
through George Gray Barnard, who collected 
and arranged “The Cloisters” in New York, 
now owned by the Metropolitan Museum. 

The director of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, George William Eggers, has recently 
returned from a tour of central France, 
where he has been engaged in a comparative 
study of examples of the periods immediately 
preceding and following that of the recent 
acquisition. 





Rowlandson Centenary 


In celebration of the centenary of Thomas | 


Rowlandson (1756-1827), the Tate Gallery 
in London is showing a collection of 90 of 
his drawings, lent by various owners. Amer- 
icans are acquainted almost entirely with 
Rowlandson as a broad humorist, but this 
exhibition shows a wide range of mood and 
subject, even to landscape, the construction 
of which is praised by modern critics. 
“Generally regarded as a satirist pure and 
simple,” says the London Sunday Observer, 
“Rowlandson had in him a vein of poetry, 


inclining, as we should expect in a satirist, | 
to the sentimental; and his execution varied | 


in the most extraordinary way from an ex- | yases offered for the competition, members 


pressive calligraphy to an empty scribble.” 


Swedle Wins Paris Prize 

René Harboé, a young painter of Swedish 
descent, was unanimously awarded the first 
prize of the “Palette Francaise” for his paint- 
ing “La Liseuse,” which had previously been 
refused by the jury of the current Paris 
Salon d’Automne. 

A distinguished jury awarded the prize to 
Harboé, who is thirty years old. Among 
the members of the jury were M. Aman- 
Jean, M. Maurice Denis, M. Jules Flandrin, 
M. L. Jourdan, M. P. Montezin, M. Lucien 
Simon, and M. Zingg. Four paintings were 
tied for the second ward. 

“La_ Liseuse,” done in white and pale 
green, stood out far above all the other can- 


of the jury stated. 
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Here Is the “Treaty 





Connatinannaanne 





House” Room for Philadelphia’s Museum 





Room from Treaty House, Upminster, England. 


Readers of the last few numbers of THE 
Art Dicest will recall that Philadelphia’s 
new museum is to have thirty-seven period 
rooms in which to display in sequence its 
art treasures in settings to which they be- 
long. The General Education Board of 
New York has offered $350,000 toward the 


purchase of these authentic rooms, pro- 
vided the citizens of Philadelphia will raise 
another $650,000. 

Ten of the rooms needed have already 
been located, and twenty-seven more will 
have to be found. The campaign to fi- 
nance this unique museum arrangement was 





started with the announcement that one of 
the rooms, a splendid and stately interior 
from the “Treaty House,” Upminster, Eng- 
land, has been donated by William M. EI- 
kins. In it are to be displayed six of the 
finest paintings collected by Mr. Elkins’ 
father, the late George W. Elkins, and be- 
queathed by him to Philadelphia. Tue Arr 
DiceEst is privileged to reproduce herewith 
a drawing of the “Treaty House” room, 
showing where some of the pictures will 
be hung. 

The room itself reflects the style inaugu- 
rated by William Kent, the great decorator 
of the time of George I. It is panelled 
from floor to ceiling in deal, has a richly 
carved chimney breast with columns, and 
a low mirror over the marble fireplace. 

Gainsborough’s portrait of Miss Linley 
will be shown in the panel of the over- 
mantel, surrounded by a fine carved drapery. 
On the same side of the room, to the left 
and right will be placed Reynold’s “Lady 
Temple” and Raeburn’s “Mrs. McCall.” 
At one end of the room is a magnificent 
doorway with a pediment, so characteristic 
of English interiors from the time of Sir 
Christopher Wren. In the panels to its 
left and right will hang Gainsborough’s 
“Mrs. Tudway”’ and Lawrence’s “Mrs. 
Fraser.” Between the two smaller doors 
at the other end of the room will be seen 
the three “Willett Children” by Romney. 

Not only will the room be an authentic 
interior such as those in which these ladies 
and the children lived; its furnishings will 
tell how craftsmen, as well as painters, ex- 
pressed the artistic spirit of their time. 





Old Chest Is Relic 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts has a 
new treasure, a Nonesuch chest, which Mrs. 
John Washburn and her daughters have ac- 
quired, in memory of the late John Wash- 
burn, for the Washburn Tudor Room. It 
comes from Roberson’s, London, and was 
recently discovered in an old farmhouse near 
Taunton, England. In spite of its beautiful 
marquetry, it has been put to ignoble uses, 
for in the crevices the museum found— 
several grains of oats. 

But why “Nonesuch?” Because in Tudor 
times, when marquetry took the place of 


This is the Nonesuch Chest. 





of Love and Folly 


good English oak, a favorite subject for 
the fronts of chests was Nonesuch Palace, 
the pleasure seat which Henry VIII erected 
in the rolling Surrey countryside between 
Cheam and Ewell. Henry was an amorous 
old blade, and this patace was a favorite 
scene of his amours. It was decorated by 
Italian artists§ in such a way that it after- 
wards impressed both those worthies, Sir 
John Evelyn and Samuel Pepys. The 
king’s chamber was decorated with “The 
Labors of Hercules” (he was a stout mon- 
arch) and his lady’s chamber (the ladies 


This Is Nonesuch Castle. 





often changed) was devoted to “all kinds of 
heathen stories, with naked female figures.” 

Elizabeth also found use for Nonesuch 
Palace as a summer seat, and it was kept 
up under the succeeding Stuarts until the 
time of Charles II, who gave it to his 
mistress Barbara, whom he made Duchess 
of Cleveland, and that lady dismantled it 
to pay her debts, which were enormous. 
Not a trace of it now remains. 

But Nonesuch Palace still lives in the 
panels of Minneapolis’s chest. Its lantern 
topped towers and its dormer windows ap- 
pear as they did when Henry VIII loved, 
ate, drank, beheaded his wives, and grew 
so terribly fat. 








From an Old Print. 
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Great Wall Hanging from Chinese Palace Comes to America 


Ar Lacon aha | A age 
peng “cee « se: ae Sey” 
Cleow Jp gt ee Js ek 


One of the rarest art works that has 
been obtained in war-torn China has re- 
cently arrived in New York and is now on 
exhibition at the Yamanaka Galleries. It 
is an immense silk brocade of the Ming 
dynasty, at least 300 years old, and it was 
ravished from the Jeho winter palace of 
the former emperor near Peking. It is 
valued at about $50,000, which is much 
more than any other Chinese wall hanging 
of that era is worth. 


Feng-Yu-Hsiang, the Christian Chinese 
general, who was making war on Chang 
Tao-lin two years ago, seized the palace, 
and in a temple found the brocade. When 
in danger of being captured he put the 
brocade in a tin container and threw it 
into a river. It still bears marks of its 
submersion. Mr. Shinzo Shirae of the Yam- 
anaka Galleries purchased it when he was 
in China, but just how and from whom he 
will not say. 

This imperial textile is gorgeous in its 
beauty and truly regal in size, for its height 
is more than twenty-six feet, and its width 
almost eleven. Only a palace or a large 
museum could house it. Its great panel, 
depicting three Buddhas, is worked in kar- 
monious colors on a sapphire ground, and 
it has an elaborate border, with top and 
bottom sections depicting conventional lotus 
flowers and leaves. The main panel, 16 
feet 3 inches by 9 feet 5 inches, shows, 
besides the Buddhas, eight angels hovering 
overhead with heavenly food which they 
are offering the divinities, and above these 
are a representation of the sun, in which 
is a cock, and of the moon, wherein a hare 
is pounding out the elixir of life. At each 
side is a Lohan, or disciple of Buddha. 
Other figures are a dragon, a tiger, and 
kings of the four cardinal directions, sur- 
rounded by Lohans, all these being shown 
in a great field below. 


Beneath all is a palace temple garden, at 
which the heavenly beings are assembling 
to express wishes of long life and happi- 
ness for the ruler of the Empire. In the 
garden is a lotus pond rich in flowers and 
reeds, and on the right and left respectively 
are storks and peacocks, emblematic of 
long life and happiness. The strong but 
subdued tones of the panel are surrounded 
by a border of conventional lotus flowers 
in gold, tan, red, turquoise-blue, and green, 
on a sapphire-blue background. _ Inscrip- 
tions in Sanskrit accompany some of the 
figures. 





Adapting the Sofa Table 

The Antiquarian says that many articles 
of old furniture are today used for entirely 
different purposes than those for which they 
were originally intended. One such is the 
sofa table. Formerly this was found in 
the drawing rooms of Georgian homes, but 
today it has assumed more importance as 
a dressing table or as a desk. “Incidentally, 
too, it must be admitted that the modern 
usage is more sensible, for being fitted 
with drawers and two end fall leaves, it 
is adaptable in a modern home either as a 
bedroom piece or in a living room.” 








Chinese Imperial Wall Hanging. Ming Period. 
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Here Is a Panelled Room Being “Reborn” 





Panelled Room from Sherrard Mansion in Process of Restoration. 


Here is a striking illustration of how 
ideals of interior decoration vary with polit- 
ical and social changes. This room was a 
part of the mansion of James Sherrard, a 
noted botanist, at Eltham in Kent, in the 
reign of the Stuarts. It was richly paneled 
in dark oak, which was highly polished, and 
was used as a den by the master of the house. 

After the death of Sherrard the Stuarts 
were banished, and wall paper was regarded 
as more ornamental than the finest panelling. 





Sarcophagus for Boston 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has 
recently installed in its first Egyptian room, 
an unusually fine Old Kingdom sarcophagus 
acquired during the summer. It is of As- 
suan granite and was found by the combined 
expedition of Harvard University and the 
Boston Museum in the royal cemetery of 
the Cheops family at Giza. The name of 
Meresankh—“Daughter of the King, of his 
body; King’s wite; Great Favorite”—is in- 
scribed on it. The sides of the sarcophagus 
bear conventionalized representations. of a 
house facade in relief. The lid is also in- 
scribed and bears a representation of the 
jackal of Anubis. A considerab‘e part of 
the original coloring yet remains. The 
rarity of royal sarcophagi of the Old King- 
dom and the fine workmanship of this ex- 
ample make its acquisition of especial im- 
portance. 





London Firm Comes to America 

Messrs. Stoner & Evans have established 
at The Madison, 58th St. and Madison Ave., 
a branch of their London galleries. They 
specialize in English porcelains and art ob- 
jects of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. They are now exhibiting Chelsea 
and Bow figures and groups, and English 
table decorations. 








The paper remained on the walls until the 
mansion was acquired by Arthur S. Vernay, 
specialist in seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury British decoration. He stripped part of 
the paper from the wall about the fireplace, 
and then had a photograph made to show 
the beauty of the panelling in contrast to the 
commonplaceness or hideousness of the pa- 
pering, which had remained in vogue until 
comparatively recent times. 

The restored room, in all its original 
charm, and with the panels polished again, 
is being shown at the Vernay Galleries, in 
New York, along with several other period 
rooms filled with decorative art objects of 
their times. 











Hooked Rugs 


Are hooked rugs of American origin? 
George Sammet has been investigating th’s 
question, and in the Boston Transcript he 
avers that authors and dealers admit that 
it is impossible to answer it. Elizabeth 
Waugh and Edith Foley in “Collecting 
Hooked Rugs” assert that “just where and 
how the first hooked rug was made is nat- 
urally impossible to say—the technique of 
hooking rugs was an outgrowth of marline 
spike seamanship.” Collectively the authors 
and dealers admitthe probability of two 
sources—by a seaman of this country or 
from Scotland, but certainly hooked rugs 
originated in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, according to Yacobian 
Brothers of Dartmouth St., Boston. 

“As to the age of a hooked rug it is 
impossible to come within twenty-five or 
forty years of the actual date. Most of 
the hooked rugs still:in use originated in 
Canada, New England and Pennsylvania. 
Regardless of the origin of the first hooked 
rug it remained for New England to de- 
velop and finish the art. 

“Hooked rugs can be classified into four 
designs: Florals, conventionals, geometrics 
and scrolls. Canadian hooked rugs were 
made mostly of jute filling and woolen yarn. 
The Canadian emblem, the maple leaf, is 
noticeable in many hooked rugs of Canadian 
origin. The finest worked hooked rugs 
were made in Canada. In New England 
and Pennsylvania the makers copied every 
conceivable subject into a hooked rug, and 
on many you will find the makers initials 
and the date.” 





“Antiques” as a Subject 

Nowadays “antiques” may be a proper 
subject of conversation at almost any sort 
of a gathering. Not to like them and know 
something about them frequently is taken 
to indicate a lack of taste or culture—Carl 
Greenleaf Beede in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 





Silver Tankard Has 


“Tl take you down a peg,” one good 
Dane might have said to another as the 
enormous silver tankard here depicted went 
the rounds of the banqueting board. It is a 
“peg tankard,” so called from the row of 





Danish Silver Tankard. 





an Ancient Lineage 


pegs inside by means of which the lusty 
burghers of o!d were enabled in some mea- 
sure to regulate their draughts if not their 
thirst. As they were handed around each 
drinker would quaff the liquor down to the 
next peg. 

This tankard, a seventeenth century speci- 
men, belongs to the collection of Scandi- 
navian silver bequeathed to the Rhode Island 
School of Design, at Providence, by Mrs. 
Hope Brown Russell. It is a descendent 
of the hollowed horns which were the first 
Norse drinking vessels. When the tapering 
end of the horn was sawed off so it could 
be set down, and a bottom added, the beaker 
was created. Horn beakers were rimmed 
with silver, and the next step was to make 
them wholly of metal. A handle at the 
side then made the beaker a mug. A lid 
was added, and lo, the tankard! The 
presence of this beautiful specimen in an 
American museum is appropriate in more 
ways than one. 
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Metropolitan Acquires Precious English Mediaeval Chasuble 





Embroidered Chasuble. 


The Metropolitan Museum has just ac- 
quired one of the rarest of all art objects, 
an English embroidered chasuble of opus 
anglicanum dating from the first decade of 
the fourteenth century. Only four other 
specimens of this period are known, the 
Syon cope in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, the cope at Pienza, the one at Vich, 
and the privately owned Butler-Bowden 
cope. There are fragments of such copes, 
however, in museums and church treasuries. 
The purchase was made through the Dur- 
lacher Galleries, whose attitude the museum 
describes as “very gracious and generous.” 

The treasure is known as the “Burton 
Constable chasuble.” As the museum says, 
it was for centuries sheltered “within the 
cloistered fastnesses of one of England’s 
great families.’ The present scion of the 
family. Lt. Col. Raleigh Chichester-Con- 











Adoration of the Magi. 


stable, of Burton Constable, Yorkshire, has 
furnished much data to the museum. 

The Burton Constable family came into 
possession of the cope by marriage with a 
daughter of the equally ancient Scroope 
family, one of whose forbears, a royal fa- 
vorite, is supposed to have had it as a gift 
from Edward III to help furnish a private 
chapel. These copes were all of royal man- 
ufacture, and were bestowed as marks of 
special favor. 

The velvet for the background, as was 
the custom in opus anglicanum, is a ruby 
toned silk weave imported from the Near 
East. Embroidery even then was a prized 
tradition in England. It had been for cen- 
turies the employment of the daughters of 
kings and great nobles. Craftsmanship was 
of the highest order, and the royal purse 
was capable of procuring from distant lands 
such materials as were not available in Eng- 





Detail from the Chasuble. 


land. The gold thread, however, was an 
English product, even if the fine needles 
used to send it through two thicknesses of 
cloth—the velvet and its canvas backing— 
were not. 

Presuming that this vestment was designed 
for Edward III, in the central group on 
the back of the chasuble, and representing 
the Adoration of the Magi, herewith re- 
produced, with figures designed in the man- 
ner of the English primitives, the kneeling 
king with saintly features would represent 
Edward the Confessor, while the two stand- 
ing kings on the right would be the youth- 
ful sovereign, Edward III, and his: mar- 
tyred father. 

The chasuble escaped the fanatical icono- 
clasm of Cromwell’s followers. those stern 
beauty prohibitors who deprived England 
of her treasures of mediaeval stained glass 
and sculpture. 





Philadelphia’s Chippendale 


The Philadelphia Record claims for its 
city the distinction of producing the finest 
American interpretation of the Chippendale 
style. It quotes Dr. Fiske Kimball, di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Museum, to the 
effect that Savery and other leading crafts- 
men were American-born, and says: 

“New England has its characteristic style ; 
New York, its Duncan Phyfe; Philadelphia, 
its Chippendale. During a period extending 
possibly over the larger portion of the last 
half of the eighteenth century Philadelphia 
craftsmen are credited with having turned 
out the finest American interpretation of 
the Chippendale style. This might not ap- 
peal strongly to Mayor Thompson, of Chi- 
cago. The original Chippendale school was 
English. 

“Chippendale and his followers borrowed 
liberally from the French. From the Chi- 
nese came more inspiration. But the rea!ly 
patriotic American with the broad inter- 
national or cosmospolitan viewpoint will find 
in American—or, better still, Philadelphia 





—Chippendale a large amount of native | 


originality in its application. 

“This is interestingly commented upon 
by Fiske Kimball, of the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum. The museum has been developing 
an appreciation among Philadelphians of the 
beauty of Philadelphia Chippendale as the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York has 
been doing in the broader field of early 
American furniture.” 

“Philadelphia Chippendale” will be glori- 
ously represented in one of the Early Amer- 
ican rooms of the new Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, now under construction. 





Getting It Twisted 
Petite patrician parasite, 
More elegant than erudite, 
You nicely nurtured neophyte 
Of art politely recondite, 
Be sure to get the names quite right. 
Don’t ask for things by “Duncan White” 
Lest dealers if their wit be rife 
Suggest you may mean Hepple Phyfe. 
—M. M. in “The New Yorker.” 





The Gate-Leg Table 

“The gate-leg table is probably of Eng- 
lish origin, and what a boon it has been!” 
comments Dana H. Carroll in the New 
York Evening Post. “Coming into exis- 
tence early in the seventeenth century, it 
did its part in changing the dining habits 
of the English, from grouping themselves 
at one long table, as had been the custom 
of ages, to arranging themselves in small 
parties and dining at once at several gate- 
leg tables. These were of various sizes, 
and the longer ones could readily replace 
the older long trestle tables. They became 
very popular and were made in large num- 
bers both in oak and maple. 

“Some twelve different types are known, 
some of them very rare, and the legs run 
from four to as many as twelve. The shape 
of the top also varied, being square, oblong, 
octagonal, circular and _ elliptical. The 
hinges which secured the flaps to the center 
boards were secured with nails until as late 
as the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when screws were introduced.” 
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Our Oriental Art 


The first folio has been received in the 
United States of a great work. now going 
forward in Paris, Dr. Osvald Siren’s “Chi- 
nese Paintings in American Collections,” 
part of the “Annals of the Guimet Museum” 
(Vanoest, Paris). It will comprehend ulti- 
mately about two hundred plates, forty of 
which are in the first folio. 

Reviewing this, Royal Cortissoz in the 
New York Herald Tribune says it is already 
plain that the venture is to be of prodigious 
significance for the student. He finds par- 
ticular satisfaction in the evidence it gives 
of American primacy in the field of Ori- 
ental art collecting. 

Dr. Siren sets forth a most interesting 
fact, the general admission that the collec- 
tions of Oriental art in America easily sur- 
pass those in Europe. Some of our museums, 
he remarks, are very much richer in early 
Chinese and Japanese painting than any sim- 
ilar institutions in the Old World. He cor- 
rects, also, the erroneous impression preva- 
lent abroad that this superiority is of recent 
origin. Doubtless the same misconception 
exists in some quarters on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Dr. Siren reminds us that the Boston 
Museum owes its primacy in the matter of 
Oriental art to developments as far back as 
the late ’70s and the early ’80s, when three 
well remembered Bostonians had much traf- 
fic with the East. Dr. William Sturgis 
Bigelow spent years there. So did Dr. 
Charles Weld. So did Professor Edward S. 
Morse. In their lavish purchases of objects 
of art in Japan Dr. Bigelow and Dr. Weld 
profited by the counsel of Ernest Fenellosa, 
whose “Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art” 
has made his name famous in the sphere of 
Oriental scholarship and critical judgment. 
Bigelow and Weld made tremendous gifts to 
the Boston Museum. The latter alone do- 
nated some 26,000 pieces, including more than 
3,000 paintings. Dr. Denman Ross, in a later 
period, has been another generous donor and, 
thanks to enlightened administration, the 
museum’s store of treasure is fairly unique 
in the world. 

Fenellosa was succeeded by Okakura, the 
Japanese scholar. He still further organized 
the Boston collections, from which much 
material is being drawn for the present pub- 
lication. “They are rich enough to supply 
a great body of Chinese painting,” says Mr. 
Cortissoz, “but there are elsewhere collec- 
tions of kindred character, those in the Freer 
Gallery at Washington, and some of the 
happiest pages in Dr. Siren’s introduction 
are those which bring back the personality 
and fascination of one of the most remarkable 
connoisseurs we have ever known. 

“Freer’s story is full of contrasts. He 
began life in industrial paths and made in 
business the fortune which he came to wreak 
upon an artistic hobby. He fell into Fenel- 
losa’s hands, and Dr. Siren thinks that it 
must have been in the early 90s that he 
bought his first Chinese and Japanese paint- 
ings more or less under the guidance of that 
authority. 

“He was always quick to recognize author- 
ity, real authority, but a large part of his 
success as a collector was due to his native 
faculty and his ability to ‘look all around a 
subject.’ We have an amusing memory of 





the manner in which he once turned the 
tables on the seller of a certain bowl, duly 
certified to be of an historic period. He 
wanted to handle it. Finally he demanded 
that he be permitted to strike the edge of it 
gently with a pencil. On doing so he got 
the wrong ring and presently demonstrated 
that the supposed piece of pottery was actu- 
ally made of lacquer, artificially weighted to 
aid the deception. He bought it, but as a 
‘frightful example’ and a warning. 

“Most dramatic is the story concerning 
a group of dealers in Kyoto who had a dis- 
used chapel fitted out with paintings, sculp- 
tures and all kinds of temple paraphernalia 
and—to make the contrivance more convinc- 
ing—peopled with some hirelings in dingy 
monk robes. According to people who stayed 
in Kyoto at this very time, Freer went 
several days to the faked-up temple and 
became more and more interested in the 
treasures. ‘It is told that dealerdom in 
Kyoto and the outlying districts stopped 
breathing for two whole days, till the crash 
came, and Freer heaved a false priest out of 
his hotel room by the scruff of the neck.’ 

“In Peking another plan was tried. Stories 
were circulated, under pledge of secrecy, 
about a caravan which was approaching from 
the northwest, bringing with it some very 
important works of art. After days of wait- 
ing, Freer was one morning taken to one of 
the city gates, where the caravan had been 
made up a few hours ahead and boxes were 
unloaded. Their contents were, however, of 
the kind that filled most of the Peking shops, 
and the dealers had again to realize that as 
soon as Freer smelt a rat he was the most 
difficult of buyers. 

“Out of all his varied experience, an 
esthetic experience intensely humanized, 
Freer emerged with a noble ambition, re- 
solved to establish in America a gallery 
which would constitute a kind of shrine of 
Eastern art. He gave the first intimation of 
his purpose as far back as 1904, in a letter 
to the Smithsonian Institution foreshadowing 
his gift to the nation of all the collections 
in his possession. In 1923, four years after 
his death, his dream was realized and those 
collections were set before the world in the 
beautiful building that Platt designed for 
him in Washington. They contain, besides 
an infinite number of miscellaneous treasures, 
no fewer than 1,256 Chinese and 804 Japan- 
ese paintings. The whole mass has been 
critically classified by the curator, Mr. John 
E. Lodge, and with the admirable ‘study 
rooms’ included in the fabric it is now pos- 
sible to survey the subject under perfect 
conditions. About seventy of Mr. Siren’s 
plates are from pieces of the Freer. 

“Dr. Siren’s selections, made from the 
Boston and Freer Museums, from the Metro- 
politan and from private hands represent 
various dynasties, sketched over a period of 
nearly a thousand years, and may be taken as 
reflecting the evolution of Chinese painting. 

“Tt is a Scandinavian critic who edits this 
monumental work and it is issued by a 
Parisian publisher. Yet somehow we find 
ourselves irresistibly linking it with the name 
of Freer. He had, as we have shown, his 
predecessors, but none of them did quite what 
he did to honor the art of the East in the 
West, to promote the study and appreciation 
of it, to place it ideally at the command of 
the American public.” 





Isham—Cortissoz 


“It is still the handbook for the slender 
heritage of art that a Puritan community 
finds on its hands,” says “M. P.,” in The 
New Yorker, concerning “A History of 
American Painting’ by Samuel Isham 
(Macmillan, New York), a new edition of 
which has been issued with five supple- 
mental chapters by Royal Cortissoz. 

“We were agreeably surprised that a sane 
observation has been used in commenting 
on the modern tendencies of latter-day 
painting. Departing from the old tenet 
that there is no such thing, the supplemental 
author says that as the moderns have been 
functioning a very short time, their ulti- 
mate destination remains to be seen. We 
can remember the time when the conserva- 
tive school couldn’t even see a pear if 
painted by Braque or a cow by Kuniyoshi. 
Even if you don’t buy the Isham book, we 
hope you will borrow a copy long enough 
to read the first chapter, explaining why 
this country does not produce the painters 
that France does.” 

The book was first published in 1905. 
Isham was an Associate Academician, and 
his viewpoint was naturally somewhat “reg- 
ular.” But C. J. Bulliet says in the Chicago 
Evening Post that while “considerable ob- 
jection might be raised to the choice of 
Cortissoz to extend Isham’s survey down 
to 1927, in view of the fact that he is out 
of sympathy with what the more progres- 
sive artists have been doing in America for 
the last fourteen years, since the Armory 
show, the objection is out-weighed by the 
fact that there is no critic writing in 
America with as _ whole-souled a love 
for American painting and painters. His 
more progressive rivals, with an interna- 
tional outlook, too often are impatient of 
the small progress we are making and so 
are apt to fly out of sympathy with what 
of progress there is. 

“Isham’s work is not only a full and au- 
thoritative survey of American painting, but 
concerns itself with the painters as well, 
their very human shortcomings as well as 
their austere virtues. 

“Between the war of 1812 and the civil 
war a distinctly national movement slowly 
developed, in Mr. Isham’s view. After the 
civil war, however, ‘the generation of art- 
ists departed for Europe almost in a body’ 
and studied in the ateliers of the old world 
alongside the men who were growing into 
leadership there. Dusseldorf, Rome and 
Paris were favored instead of London. 
This strong European influence persisted 
through American Impressionism and Mr. 
Cortissoz notes the influence again in the 
case of current Modernism. 

“However, asserts Cortissoz, ‘where the 
beginner was once virtually driven to seek 
instruction in France, Munich or Antwerp, 
he may now find, on every hand, quite as 
adequate training at home.’ He points to 
the pioneer labors of Chase in New York 
and Duveneck in Cincinnati and notes the 
contemporary schools in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Cortissoz is confident there is a 
gulf current of sound Americanism flowing 
through the troubled sea of contemporary 
art and is consoled that ‘the bulk of Amer- 
ican painting is untouched by modernism,’ ” 
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Van Gogh’s Letters 


“She has never seen what is good, so how 
can she be good?” 

With this quotation C. J. Bulliet in the 
Chicago Evening Post begins his review 
of “The Letters of Vincent Van Gogh to 
His Brother, 1872-1886” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, Boston, $20, 2 vols.). The letters, 
which are simultaneously published by Con- 
stable in London, are accompanied by a 
memoir by his sister-in-law, J. Van Gogh- 
Bonger. 

Vincent Van Gogh, feverish evangelist, 
thus defended to his pious family the young 
peasant woman who had become his mis- 
tress, who posed for his exquisite nude, 
“Sorrow,” and whom he was induced fi- 
nally to give up in response to arguments 
by his brother, Theo, that she was “not 
fit for a regulated life” and because “she 
had already felt that things could not con- 
tinue like that, because Vincent wanted too 
much money for his painting to leave 
enough for the support of her and the 
children, and she was already planning with 
her mother to earn money in another way.” 

The artist’s sensitive nature had been 
morbidly lacerated by the refusal of his 
cousin to marry him. He was then more 
of a preacher than a draftsman, and he 
had taken this young woman under his pro- 
tection “partly from pity,” for she was an 
outcast, “but also to fill the great void in 
his life.” 

His sister-in-law writes that she was “a 
coarse, uneducated woman, marked by small- 
pox, who speaks with a low accent and has 
a spiteful character, who is addicted to 
liquor and smokes cigars, whose past life 
has not been irreproachable, and this un- 
fortunate adventure deprives him of the 
sympathy of all in The Hague who took 
an interest in him.” 

The voice of this sister-in-law, the wife 
of the faithful Theo, is now a voice from 
the grave, says Mr. Bulliet, and her “mar- 
velously sympathetic, marvelously feminine, 
biography of him whom she seems to have 
worshipped with the same devotion as 
Theo’s” is prefixed to the letters. Her 
husband died six months after the poor, 
mad painter had committed suicide. 

There are 458 of the letters, and they 
fill two big volumes illustrated with many 
sketches, drawings, and reproductions of 
paintings—“letters human, sincere, alluring, 
abundantly worth the reading, piecing to- 
gether bit by bit the life of a tortured soul, 
in whom burnt the torch of evangelism—a 
smoky torch—an evangelism that finally 
sought expression in painting instead of in 
pulpit sermons—‘a_ self-torturing sophist’ 
oft-times, as Byron wrote ‘wild Rousseau.’ 
It is from these letters that Johanna Gesina 
Bonger Van Gogh drew mainly the ma- 
terial for her biography that surpasses in 
eloquent devotion that of even his sister 
Elizabeth, done not long ago into English. 
Johanna suppresses nothing—not even the 
episode of the severed ear, which he cut 
off and gave to a prostitute in Arles. But 
over all she throws a mantle of charity, 
the charity that forgives eternally, as her 
husband forgave everything his erratic, ‘im- 
possible’ brother did. 

“Van Gogh, after failing as a boy to 
make good as a picture salesman in the 





galleries in London, Paris and The Hague, 
in which a wealthy uncle was interested, 
decided to become, like his father, a 
preacher, and undertook a long, arduous 
course in theology. Two women warped 
severely his intent—a London girl, already 
engaged, who refused to break with her 
fiance to marry Vincent, and the cousin 
who jilted him outright. He was an evan- 
gelist to the Belgian miners when he an- 
nexed as mistress the young woman, al- 
ready mother of children, a preacher and 
tutor beginning to feel he has missed his 
mission,—that he should become a painter. 
The indignant gossip he and the woman 
aroused was not conducive to his continuing 
in the service of the church, and when he 
finally left her, it was to devote his life 
to art.” 

Vincent’s brother worked in the Mont- 
martre shop of Goupil & Co., and supported 
the unsuccessful painter. When Vincent 
learned that Theo was about to marry Jo- 
hanna he left abruptly for the south of 
France. It was in “the south” that Vincent, 
in the next two years, painted his immortal 
canvases, participated in the spectacular ad- 
ventures with Gauguin, and lost his mental 
balance, necessitating his confinement first 
in the hospital at Arles, and then in the inn 
under the direction of Dr. Gachet at Auvers, 
where he killed himself by putting a bullet 
through his chest. 

“Amid the stuffed shirts, the sleek dickeys 
and the resplendent watch chains of nine- 
teenth century reputations, a naked man 
appears,’ says Lewis Mumford in the New 
York Herald Tribune. He lives for thirty- 
seven years. Throwing himself as a young 
evangelist among poor miners and weavers, 
he preaches to them; but, what is more 
important, he shares their life. His smaller 
faith in the Church dwindles. A larger 
faith, the faith by which he becomes a 
painter, grows; among the great artists of 
his time, Cézanne, Renoir, Seurat, his in- 
dividuality stands out, robust and eminent. 
Life is not kind to him; it gives him pov- 
erty, starvation, discouragement. In the 
end it deals him one blow too many, and 
in a lucid moment of the madness that fol- 
lows, he commits suicide. 

“What a strange apparition this Vincent 
Van Gogh! Already the boiled shirts and 
the solid goid watch chains have lost their 
banal dignity. We would cheerfully trade 
a whole museum collection of these respec- 
table lay figures, these Gladstones and Al- 
ma-Tademas, for one solitary example of 
Van Gogh. What we might lose in art or 
literature, he would give us back in life... . 

“I know scarcely a single figure since 
St. Francis, whose life lays such a hold on 
the imagination. If he lived tragically he 
also lived to a purpose.” 

In the opinion of Harley Perkins in the 
Boston Transcript the letters “form one of 
the most intensely interesting human and 
soul-revealing documents which have come 
from the press.” Even when he is living 
in absolute poverty among the miners “he 
is beginning to assimilate artistic perceptions 
and to find there is ‘something of Rem- 
brandt in Shakespeare, and Correggio in 
Michelet, and of Delacroix in Victor Hu- 
go.’ He begins to see that Méryon in draw- 
ing bricks and iron bars put into his etch- 
ing ‘something of the human soul.’ ” 





Cahill’s Novel 


Under the departmental heading of “Art- 
less Comment on the Seven Arts” in the 
Chicago Evening Post C. J. Bulliet has de- 
voted a wide and full column to “Profane 
Earth” (Macaulay, New York, $2), the first 
novel of Holger Cahill of the Newark Mu- 
seum staff. Mr. Cahill, who has been promi- 
nently identified with the independent move- 
‘ment in New York, is a particular friend of 
John Sloan, who illustrated the jacket of the 
book. 

The author’s satirical references to art 
critics, studio teas, poseurs, and the varied 
chit-chat heard at art displays are quoted 
more than anything else in the book, which 
is a dramatic “life story’ of an American, 
ranging from an impoverished Western farm 
to the art circles of Chicago, and ending in 
disillusion. A typical art exhibition is thus 
described : 

“It was an exhibition of paintings by a 
Spanish artist just then much affected by 
Chicago society. The show was in a gallery 
on Michigan Avenue. Chicago society was 
there. The elevators were crowded, occa- 
sional silk hats, ladies with fur-trimmed 
coats. Ivor (the hero) followed the silk 
hats to the art gallery. A gray-haired acci- 
piter in an actor’s overcoat flaring out in a 
bell around the shallow bottom, like a ballet 
girl’s skirt, stood in the doorway to receive 
distinguished visitors. He was an impres- 
sario. Ivor looked at him. There was some- 
thing keen and pert and lively about this 
man. He was not an accipiter. No! More 
like a sparrow. A sparrow with a devilish 
keen eye for crumbs. 

“Ivor pressed through throngs in the gal- 
lery, and made his way along lines of pic- 
tures. On the walls in enormous frames 
were portraits of rich Chicagoans, Spanish 
grandees, and an actor or two, pigmented 
faces of culture’s clothes horses smeared over 
landslides of paint. People standing on slip- 
pery mountains of paint, clinging to a few 
shuffle tricks learned from Goya and Velas- 
quez. The clothing was the real thing, espe- 
cially the lace. The man was evidently a 
frustrated textile manufacturer. Here was 
a marchioness, spreading lingerie against a 
background of soapsud clouds, a billowing 
duchess emerging from laundry bag hills. 
Pretentious nudes offered their limbs, red 
lips, red combs, red couches—lust on a soap 
box.” 





Sitwell on German Baroque 


In the London Sunday Times Frank Rut- 
ter reviews “German Baroque Art” by 
Sacheverell Sitwell (Duckworth, London, 
25s.). The author had already written on 
the baroque art of Italy and Spain, and he 
now extends his study to the architecture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Austria and Germany. Mr. Sitwell regards 
the great palaces, the huge convents and 
elaborate churches, and the dignified country 
houses of those nations as the equivalent in 
architecture and decorative art of the culture 
which produced Bach, Handel, Haydn, and 
Mozart. 

Mr. Rutter says that the book is “at once 
both a delightfully instructive book on his 
chosen subject and an illuminating essay on 
the manner in which the fine arts act and 
react on one another.” 
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Clive Bell’s Book 


High praise is given the latest book of 
Clive Bell by a number of critics, particu- 
larly by Herbert L. Matthews in the New 
York Times. “Landmarks in Nineteenth 
Century Painting” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, $3.50) he says is “a superb 
book, scintillating with wit, unfailingly en- 
tertaining, and written with such gusto and 
evident enjoyment as to be positively con- 
tagious.” 

He calls it the second very important 
book of art criticism which has come from 
London since the beginning of 1927. Roger 
Fry’s “Transformations” he regards as the 
other. And he finds that the Clive Bell 
of today is an infinitely more modest and 
tolerant individual than he whose “Art” in 
1914 aroused a storm of protest and abuse. 
“The result is less personality and more 
criticism, and therefore a better book even 
than his ‘Since Cezanne’ of 1922—which is 
praise indeed. 

“One is tempted to believe that Mr. Bell 
is a great critic, not because, but in spite 
of, his theories. His tastes are quite ex- 
actly those of Mr. Roger Fry, in spite of 
his insistence of disagreeing with the latter 
in theory. He has the same admiration 
for the best of the post-impressionists; the 
same contempt for academical art; the same 
likes and dislikes, in fact, throughout all 
the ages of art. Yet both have arrived 
at their judgments independently! It 
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seems that, in criticism as in politics, there 
is only one thing to do or at least to try 
to do. Only the best succeed, but certainly 
both Mr. Fry and Mr. Bell are among the 
very best. 

“In a ‘Prolegomena’ Mr. Bell with neat- 
ness and dispatch eliminates from discussion 
that large and extremely popular group of 
academic painters in the second half of the 
century, whose work resembled nothing so 
much as colored photography: 

“‘Since Victorian chromo-photography 
[he remarks] has nothing to do with art, 
there is no reason why it should cumber 
the pages of any book on that subject.’ 

“Once that is out of the way, the author 
starts on his historical discussion of the 
high points of nineteenth century art. It 
begins, of course, with David and _ his 
pseudo-classical school, and ends with Mo- 
net, Gauguin, Van Gogh and the last of 
Impressionism. The painters and schools 
discussed are all French and English, which 
is quite as it should be. The names are 
the familiar ones—Delacroix, Ingres, Dau- 
mier, Turner, Seurat, Barbizon, pre-Raphae- 
lite, Divisionism and the like—but it would 
be an injustice to say that Mr. Bell writes 
familiar things about them. His is a fresh 
and original mind. He is not afraid to 
say that Corot, ‘who produced fifty, I sup- 
pose, of the best pictures of the century, 
produced some hundreds of, if not the 
worst, at least a deplorable badness.’ To 
him it is Turner’s first period which is 
most important, not the last, as most critics 
hold.” 

“Clive Bell at Last Respectable” is the 
way C. J. Bulliet sub-heads his review of 
the book in the Chicago Evening Post. But 
this is by means of introducing a quotation 
from Mr. Bell about the changed attitude 
toward him of London dealers since his 
championship of Post-Impressionism has fi- 
nally borne fruit in increased sales of the 
pictures which all respectable dealers now 
handle. Mr. Bulliet adds: 

“America is in much the same condition 
as England when it comes to up-to-date- 
ness in art—perhaps five or ten years be- 
hind, but what does five or ten years amourit 
to in a period of thirty to forty years? 
Out in the Dunes now, and down in Brown 
county, Indiana, our painters are working 
industriously on things for the autumn show 
—Impressionistic things.” 





A Book on Chinese Art 


Only the facts without comment are stated 
by the New York Evening Post as to the 
publication of “Chinese Art” (Macmillan, 
New York, $12): “One hundred color 
plates, representing pottery, porcelain and 
various objets d’art. A complete description 
faces each plate. With an outline of the 
subject by R. L. Hobson, keeper of ceramics 
and ethnography, British Museum.” 





On Japanese Prints 

Of “How to Know Japanese Prints,” by 
Anna Freeborn Priestly (Doubleday, Doran, 
New York, $5) the New York Evening Post 
says, sententiously: “With color plates, for 
your friend who is acquiring this print-col- 
lecting hobby, or who needs a hobby. Per- 
haps the best guide at a moderate price since 
A. D. Ficke’s ‘Chats,’ which is out of print.” 





Albert Sterner 


There is no royal road to learning art 
or anything else; and no stranger path to 
artistic accomplishment was ever trod than 
that pursued by Albert Sterner, as set forth 
in the first volume of a series on “Con- 
temporary American Artists.’ He was 
born in London in 1863, and managed to 
study at the Birmingham Art Institute, but 
was forced to earn his living afterward 
in a lamp shop, then in a gun factory, and 
later in an iron foundry in Germany. 

All this is detailed entertainingly in “Al- 
bert Sterner, His Life and His Art,” by 
Ralph Flint (Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New 
York, $7.50), of which Carlyle Burrows 
says in the New York Herald Tribune 
that he tells “a romantic story, imposing 
here and there a touch of the heroic to it 
of Mr. Sterner’s beginnings, including his 
early apprenticeship in the art shops of 
Chicago, where he made his first contacts 
with the illustrative process.” 

Many reproductions of drawings, water 
colors and paintings are included in this 
high-priced volume. D. A. in the Christian 
Science Monitor says the reproductions 
show Mr. Sterner to be an artist who 
“displays versatility and imagination.” And 
“in lithography, for instance, he employed 
the grim beauties of this medium to ad- 
vantage, reaching into its depths to evoke 
atmosphere.” 

Harley Perkins in the Boston Transcript 
comments thus: “As one runs over the re- 
productions, turning from the society por- 
traits expressing facile likeness and coming 
to the wholly charming illustration for ‘The 
Marriage of William Ashe’ he may with 
tempered enthusiasm accept Mr. Flint’s 
comparison of Sterner with Winslow Ho- 
mer. Each was illustrator, and each 
painted, but to different ends. Flint’s out- 
line of the artist is nevertheless most read- 
able.” 





Book on Graphic Processes 


“A love of prints is undoubtedly becoming 
more general,” says the American Magazine 
of Art, “and with this comes a demand for 
authoritative information. The publication 
of such a work as “Graphic Processes” 
(Charles E. Goodspeed & Co., Boston, $40) 
by meeting this need and meeting it beauti- 
fully is bound to lend impetus to this admir- 
able movement.” 

It is in the form of a portfolio on the 
graphic processes. This consists of 25 fold- 
ers, 1814x13 inches in dimensions, 24 of 
which are devoted to demonstration through 
text and illustration of the various graphic 
processes. The unique feature of these is 
that the illustrations are actual prints, not 
reproductions. 
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William Blake 


It is the opinion of Herbert L Matthews 
that the best thing any artist can do—es- 
pecially a neglected artist—is to have a cen- 
tenary. “There is something stimulating in 
the very idea,” says Mr. Matthews in the 
New York Times. “It seems to act as a 
peg upon which critics, scholars, and pub- 
lishers can hang new works. Not until this 
year, which is the hundredth anniversary 
of his death, could it be said that full jus- 
tice has been done to William Blake as a 
writer and artist. In this case much of the 
thanks is due to the Nonesuch Press in 
general and Geoffrey Keynes, their very 
painstaking and scholarly editor, in partic- 
ular.” 

Mr. Matthews is referring to “The Life 
of William Blake” by Mona Wilson (The 
Random House, New York, American dis- 
tributors for the Nonesuch Press, $18) ; 
“Blake’s Pencil Drawings,” edited by Geof- 
frey Keynes (same publishers, $15); and 
“The Poetry and Prose of William Blake,” 
also edited by Mr. Keynes (1,152 pages, 
same publishers, $5). 

“The tide really began to turn a few 
years ago with S. Foster Damon’s profound 
study of Blake’s symbolical and philoso- 
phical writings,” continues the critic. “A 
year later, in 1925, the Nonesuch Press 
published its now famous complete edition 
of William Blake’s writings. . It gave 
an excellent excuse, if any were needed, 
for the writing of a new biography, and 
as a result we have this careful and im- 
partial, if rather uninspired ‘Life of Blake’ 
by Mona Wilson.” 

Blake’s outward life seems to have been 
as commonplace and unromantic as _ his 
works were unusual and fired with passion. 
He was an engraver’s apprentice in London, 
and at the age of 25 was jilted, went to 
the home of a Battersea market gardener 
named Boucher, and married the daughter 
of the house because she pitied him. 

Miss Wilson devotes much discussion to 
the question of madness. “Of course, it is 
all a matter of definition,” says Mr Mat- 
thews. “If insanity be merely great varia- 
tion from normality, certainly Blake was 
insane. But in spite of a century of heated 
discussion, it is hard to see what difference 
it makes whether he was mad or not. The 
main reason for the accusation was that 
he was constantly seeing visions, talking 
with angels, writing at the demand of 
spirits, and all in deadly seriousness. 

“The best evidence of his mystical in- 
sight are the famous ‘visionary heads,’ re- 
produced in Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s beautiful 
‘Blake’s Pencil Drawings’ and the greatest 
of these is the amazing ‘Ghost of a Flea.’ 

“‘T called on him one evening,’ [said a 
friend] ‘and found Blake more than us- 
ually excited. He told me he had seen a 
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wonderful thing—the ghost of a flea! 
“There he comes! his eager tongue whisking 
out of his mouth, a cup in his hand to hold 
blood and covered with a scaly skin of 
gold and green”; as he described him so 
he drew him.’ 

“As Mr. Keynes says in his edition of the 
‘Pencil Drawings’: ‘A century after his 
death he has come to be acknowledged as 
one of the masters in the history of British 
art.’ The recognition came very slowly, but 
Blake now has his secure niche in the art- 
ist’s Hall of Fame not, certainly, with the 
greatest—his scope was too limited—but at 
least he ranks very high.” 

Mona Wilson’s book was reviewed for 
the New York Herald Tribune by S. Foster 
Damon, the authority on Blake referred to 
by Mr. Matthews. He says that for fifty 
years after his death Blake was forgotten 
except for the occasional reference to him 
as a really remarkable example of the 
English eccentric. 

“Then his fame began to grow. It grew 
not smoothly but with a most unexpected 
series of explosions. Person after person 
suddenly discovered in Blake’s strange writ- 
ings and paintings a stimulation that was 
strength to their own deepest convictions. 
To Gilchrist and Ruskin, Blake was a bril- 
liant painter; to J. J. G. Wilkinson an im- 
portant seer; to Swinburne he was a revo- 
lutionist in politics and morals; to James 
Thomson a great innocent; to Francis 
Thompson a great Catholic; to Yeats an 
Irish mystic and magician; to George Mac- 
donald a great symbolist; to Saintsbury a 
great prosodist. Each man recognized Blake 
as a master in one particular field; but 
none of them, as yet, understood his com- 
plete significance. 

“The centenary of his birth passed un- 
noticed; the centenary of his death has re- 
cently been celebrated on both sides of the 
Atlantic; yet only in the last decade have 
we begun to be soberly intelligent about 
Blake.” 

“Miss Mona Wilson’s life of this extra- 
ordinary man is untouched by the recent 
fanaticisms of either zsthete or philistine.” 

According to Mr. Damon the central facts 
of Blake’s message are contained in what 
he calls “that crucial volume, ‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell’ (Dutton, New York), 
a slim book of but twenty-seven illuminated 
pages, compact of vision, deep indignation 
and the riotous laughter of the superman. 
It is his manifesto of the new age, wherein 
he rejects the ancient cosmographies based 
on the dualism of matter and mind, and 
replaces them with the very modern con- 
ception of a realistic psychological universe, 
in which good and evil are temporal and 
arbitrary inventions. Although he did not 
have the use of the terms of modern psy- 
chology, he proclaimed the Freudian libido 
(‘energy’) and the censor (‘reason’), the 
danger of suppressed desires, and other 
facts now scientific commonplaces. But he 
goes beyond the Freudians in his construc- 
tive theories, where they usually rest con- 
tent with analytics.” 
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George Bellows 


Holger Cahill, since the writinf of his 
first book, a realistic novel, has entered the 
field of literary criticism in addition to his 
work as a member of the staff of the New- 
ark Museum. He reviews in the New York 
Herald Tribune “George W. Bellows: His 
Lithographs, with an Introduction by Thomas 
Beer” (Knopf, New York, $15). He praises 
the typography and the plates and says that 
the book is of great value to all art students. 

“The editing of the lithographs is of an 
excellent kind, the kind that edits not at all. 

It is not too much to say that Bellows 
was our greatest American explorer of the 
medium. The earlier lithographs are not as 
fine in autographic quality as the later work. 
‘Business Men’s Class’ (1916) looks like a 
zinc plate when compared with a later work 
like ‘Between Rounds.’ The best of the early 
lithographs, it seems to me, is ‘Dance in a 
Madhouse,’ which. in spite of some straining 
for character and a coarsening in printing, 
has a kind of tragic unity. 

“In 1920 Bellows met the lithographic 
artist and printer, Bolton Brown, a man who 
has probably added more to the science of 
the art than any one since Senefelder. From 
that time on Brown did all Bellows’ printing, 
and he introduced Bellows to the use of 
crayons which he had invented, and to new 
methods of grinding the stone. Mr. Beer’s 
failure to mention the influence of Brown 
on Bellows is a lapse in an otherwise excel- 
lent study.” 

In one of its sententious reviews the New 
York Evening Post says of the work: 

“All his lithographs, numbering 195, beau- 
tifully reproduced in a fine book. Realism, 
often caustic, about American life; also an 
indignant war series, and experiments as poet 
and fantasist. With a delightful essay on 
Bellows by Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane’s 
biographer. His life and his artistic ideals 
were, in several respects, like Crane’s.” 
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What the Critics Say of the New York Season 











New York critics in the last fortnight 
had most to say about the new “Gallery 
of Living Art,” which Albert E. Gallatin 
has founded on the lower floor of the Wash- 
ington Square branch of New York Uni- 
versity. The gallery starts with Mr. Gal- 
latin’s own collection, which he has per- 
manently loaned, as a nucleus, and there 
are examples by Cézanne, Picasso, Braque, 
Friesz, Dufy, Marin, Demuth, Burchfield, 
Sheeler, and many others. 

“The new gallery is a brave adventure,” 
says Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times; 
very different from securely pinning faith 
to celebrated works and setting up once 





again the famous idols before which sev- 
eral generations have bent the decorous 
knee. The larger number of the paintings 
on exhibition are from Mr. Gallatin’s per- 
sonal collection. Their owner has perso- 
nally conducted his experiment, has done 
his own selecting, discriminating, approving 
and rejecting. He has taken his own risks 
in choice and purchase, and now takes his 
own risk in putting the collection at the 
service of the public. Even now, with the 
youth of modernism passing and its Janus 
face known to most of the young world, 
there is a pinch of courage required for 
this public confession of faith, so quiet 
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and so modest, yet so positive.” , 

Henry McBride, critic of the Sun, is Mr. 
Gallatin’s associate in managing the venture, 
and he hails it as the beginning of an 
American Luxembourg. “There has never 
been in any part of our great cities an art 
gallery comparable in principle to that of 
the Paris Luxembourg, an institution that 
is supposed to house the most significant of 
contemporary production and to test it out 
for posterity,” he says. “For a long time 
the American need for such an institution 
has been evident, and there has been so 
much stirring of the waters, of late, that 
most of those vitally interested in the fate 
of living artists, have thought it was about 
to appear. And behold, it does appear, for 
it is nothing less than the Luxembourg idea 
that the New York University has ap- 
pointed a committee to try out.” 


“No particular cliques will be favored, 
no special propaganda made,” says the Gal- 
lery of Living Art in its initial announce- 
ment. “Known and unknown painters, of 
all nationalities, will be included in the se- 
lections to be shown. Life and vitality, 
as distinguished from what is generally 
known as the academic, are qualities which 
will be found in the pictures and drawings 
here exposed.” 

* * x 

The third exhibition of work by lesser 
known artists at the Opportunity Gallery 
of the Art Center, this time selected by 
Georgia O’Keefe, caused the Times to scold 
young artists who too obviously ape the 
outward signs of modernism. It says: 

“We expect contemporaries to be modern; 
yet is what makes art modern in the best 
sense a grim setting of teeth and a gripping 
of the brush in a determination to produce 
work that shall bear the ‘modern’ stamp 
first and that of the painter himself last? 
Fetich can prove an insidious master, and 
those who bow to him may end by finding 
that he has inserted a ring in their noses 
by means of which he can thereafter lead 
them where he will. 

“The show in the Opportunity Gallery is 
perhaps the best yet staged there. One is 
seized, all the same, with an uneasy feeling 
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that modernity has levied its toll; that too 
many of these young artists, though earnest 
enough and often talented, are heeding siren 
leads of fashion in an effort to keep well 
in the swim. 

“Boldness and coarseness are among the 
popular steeds ridden in the parade toward 
Parnassus. Another mettlesome mount is 
freakishness; it lives on oats of sensation 
—provender of a wild species, and bon 
marché. Though jolly and unfailingly 
cheerful, this exhibition communicates a 
certain sameness, reminiscent of past per- 
formance. The derivative note seems to be 
rather frequently struck. And what was it 
Sir Walter Scott once said about its being 
better to cherish our own smoke than to 
borrow other folk’s fire?” 

* ok * 


Pamela Bianca who as a child prodigy 
was the sensation of the day ten years ago, 
when her drawings were shown at the An- 
derson Galleries, is a grown woman now, 
and her exhibition at the Rehn Galleries 
was treated with adult consideration by the 
critics, who were pleased at the phenomenon 
of a child wonder really developing the 
talent that was promised. When she 
showed four years ago the critics thought 
she would be lost in the frothy back-wash 
of modernism. 


“In the present exhibition,’ says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “she is definitely carrying 
on the tradition of which, as a child, she 
was the unconscious medium. She paints 
and draws Madonnas, angels and princesses 
with the simplicity and emotion of the 
Italian primitives. Her line and color are 
a direct inheritance of the early Florentine 
school. It is no self-conscious adaptation 
of the cult for the naive. There is noth- 
ing sophisticated about her pictures. 


“An exquisite embroidering of detail in 
her canvases, the patterns or brocaded 
gowns, the gold stitching on a saint’s robes 
and the meticulous rendition of floral dec- 
oration remind one that her inheritance is 
English as well as Italian. So the pre- 
Raphaelites embroidered their pictures of 
Madonnas and heroines of English myth- 
ology, but Pamela’s pictures have nothing 
of the proselyter’s spirit in them, as was 
the case with those of Morris and Burne- 
Jones.” 

The Post thought her talent “essentially 
a feminine one, and it has not been allowed 
to be diverted from its natural endowment. 
Strength and precision are in her work, but 
this quality of femininity, so rarely met 
with that it may be counted up on the 
fingers of one hand, makes impression in 
line, in the palette, as well as in the grace- 
ful individual creative design.” 

* * * 


Lois Lenski in an exhibition at the Weyhe 
Gallery of water colors and oils “dealing 
with small-town life in a lightly satirical 
way” made a decided hit with the critics. 
“She can have a career if she chooses,” 
asserted the Sun. “She has humor, pleasing 
color, a decorative sense and a neat and 
precise method of execution. She has been 
discovering the small houses of the subur- 
banites, and while she thinks them funny 
she half adores them at the same time. 
She gives a great deal of time to painting 
the fences that surround these domiciles and 
sometimes makes quite an ordinary house 
look distinguished just by the care which 
she lavishes on the fences thereof.” 

“She finds the commonplace everywhere 
amenable to laws of beauty, to laws of 
rhythm,” said the Times. The Post found 
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“sparkling color and humor,” and _ the 
Herald Tribune was of a mind that she had 
“made good as an illustrator of homely 
themes.” 

* * * 


“Bertram Hartman appears to better ad- 
vantage than ever before in the exhibition 
of his work at the Montross Galleries,” 
says the Sun. “He has had from the be- 
ginning a fine feeling for the use of water 
color, and submits again a number of in- 
teresting views of ever-changing New York, 
but it is in the oils that he seems to have 
improved markedly. He handles this me- 
dium now in a natural and unaffected way, 
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gets the stir of light and air into his land- 
scapes and gives them good color. 

The Post says Mr. Hartmann is “be- 
coming a colorist” and that he “is taking 
his organization and other important mat- 
ters that used to absorb him entirely more 
for granted and getting a little closer to 
life.” The Times found “delightfully in- 
timate touches,” and said many of the water 
colors seemed “to run the artist a race, with- 
out, however, leaving him panting.” 

Somebody, perhaps Mr. Montross, told 
the Times critic a good story. It concerns 
a small-town citizen who, when Mr. Hart- 
man showed him a completed portrait, ex- 
claimed: “I never would have believed any 
one could make a picture like that by hand!” 

‘ 2-6 


The critics resented what they called the 
“circus methods” which they said were used 
both last season and this to “put over” the 
exhibition of Merton Clivette at the New 
Gallery. “Astounding methods used to ad- 
vertise the event make that phase of the 
exhibition alone worth commenting upon,” 











said the Brooklyn Eagle. “A newspaper 
sheet has been sent out from well-known 
artists and critics containing quotations ex- 
tolling the greatness of Clivette.... No 
doubt it pays to advertise, and last year’s 
similar sensational methods brought Cli- 
vette before a large audience of people, 
many of whom the publicity convinced into 
believing that he was a genius to the point 
of purchasing his works. The end should 
justify the means. However doubtful in 
taste, the circus methods of advertising may 
be excused if these methods bring him his 
due recognition. The point in this case is, 
however, just this: Does the end justify 
the means? If circus methods put Clivette 
over with the result that art lovers and 
critics acclaim him as a genius, why such 
doubtful methods? Why not let his work 
do the advertising?” 

The Sun said: “Clivette is again exhibit- 
ing in the New Gallery and with the Bar- 
num-like methods of presentation that at- 
tended his debut. There are broadsides, 
posters and extravagant quotations from 
admirers. Mr. Clivette undoubtedly paints 
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with great swiftness. His unrestrained 
manner of wielding a brush can doubtless 
appeal to other and more cautious painters. 
His best work this year is to be seen in a 
panel called ‘Eagle Attacking a Swan.’ 
There are in this painting a dash and an 
abandon that are not unanttractive. The 
subject excuses both the dash and the aban- 
don. When an eagle attacks a swan un- 
questionably the feathers fly.” 
* ok * 

The critics were agreed that the por- 
traits shown by Margaret Fitzhugh Brown 
at the Babcock Galleries were “capably 
done,” but they were better pleased with a 
group of her “small intimate studies of 
Spanish life, the harmoniq structure of 
which is built on the color of the archi- 
tecture, a vibrant white,” according to the 
Times. This paper, writing of the oils, says 
that “The Old Farmer’s Almanac” is a 
canvas as honest and straightforward in its 
technique as its subject, the farmer, who, 
pipe in hand, looks up in a simple, unaf- 
fected manner to pose for his portrait.” 

The Herald Tribune says the artist dis- 
played “some capably painted but not pre- 
cisely brilliant portraits. They are straight- 
forward, sound performances, creditable in 
workmanship, but there is more of purely 
artistic interest in the few Spanish im- 
pressions, small notes, that she also pre- 


” 
sents. * & * 


“Difficult,” is what the Times calls the 
pictures of Arthur Dove, which are being 
shown by Alfred Stieglitz at his Intimate 
Gallery. The Times frankly does not un- 
derstand them, they are so abstract, but it 
admires Mr. Dove, who, “an _ excellent 
draughtsman, commanded a large income as 
an illustrator before he elected to walk by 
his lone in a wilderness few explorers have 
cared to enter,” and who now “lives in the 
tiny cabin of a sailboat, year in and year 
out—his way of keeping up the financial 
struggle.” 

The pictures to attract most attention 
were Mr. Dove’s rendering of Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and “Irving Berlin in 
California.” The Sun credits Mr. Dove 
with soaring, and with being able to take 
a passenger along, but regrets the explana- 
tions he has written for the catalogue. “It 
is to be feared that explanations in modern 
art do not explain. You either get it or 
you do not get it. That is about all there 
is to it. For those under forty it is cer- 
tainly much easier.” 

The Times has a bit of fun with the 
artist and quotes the Chicago humorist, 
Bert Leston Taylor (“B. L. T.”), who 
once on a time wrote some amusing verses 
on Mr. Dove, who, he appraised, 

* * * has too much art 
To show the horse or show the 
cart; 
Instead, he paints the creak and 
strain. * * * 
* * * 

The New Art Circle under Mr. Neu- 
mann’s guidance does surprising things. It 
has just shown some fragments of Coptic 
weavings which the Times said were of 
“primary interest to those who view the 
figure and decorative arts chiefly as arts 
of design. However, the attractiveness of 
these Egyptian textiles of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era is by no means 
limited to the appeal of abstract design, 
for they are woven in color harmonies of 
a richness and variety unapproached in 
Western art. 

“The spirit of art as we moderns seek 
it’ is epitomized in these textiles, Mr. Neu- 
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mann states in his announcement of the 
exhibition. In other words, in the opinion 
of Mr. Neumann, these Coptic works are 
the spiritual heritage of a vital current in 
present day art, namely, that development 
since Cézanne, which concerns itself pri- 
marily with design in art. Those familiar 
with this tendency in contemporary art will 
probably find the textiles quite ‘modern.’ 
Even in the pictorial compositions in these 
textiles, the makers, like some contempo- 
rary artists, completely disregard the nat- 
ural rendering of human and animal form. 
However, the distortions of form are not 
introduced arbitrarily, but for the purpose 
of increased vigor, just as modern artists 
point out that their distortions are also 
affected for essentially artistic reasons.” 
* * * 

The Herald Tribune thought that the 
screens and panels shown by Miss Maud 
Earl, English artist, at the Jacques Selig- 
mann Galleries disclosed “one of the most 
delightful talents ever introduced to this 
country. . . . They make an altogether 
beguiling ensemble, restrained in quality, for 
all they are frequently so gorgeous, and 
with an underlying simplicity governing 
them all. In craftsmanship Miss Earl is 
extraordinarily well equipped.” 
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“Silver Pleasant and Apple Blossoms,” gold panel screen by Maul Earl. Courtesy 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries. 


“Her work,” said the Times “is Chinese 
in spirit, but the final triumph is quite per- 
sonal. And certainly the word ‘triumph’ ap- 
plies to these beautiful pieces of decoration, 
so expert in execution and so fine in their 
employment of space.” 

The Post said: “The motifs—herons, 
pheasants, ducks—against gold and silver 
backgrounds are usual enough, but the 
handling of the themes is highly skillful 
and felicitous. Perhaps the most attractive 
is the ‘Silver Pheasant and Apple Blossoms’ 
in which the feeling for scale and surface 
restrictions is so finely realized but so com- 
pletely triumphs over in the graceful dec- 
orative ensemble.” 

“Everything depends, in designs like 
these,” to return to the Herald Tribune’s 


comment, “upon the tactful filling of the 
space, the sense of proportion and fitness 
which the painter reveals in the arrange- 
ment of his background and the placing 
of his accents. Miss Earl’s judgment is 
inspiring in this difficult matter. It is with 
an unerring taste that she arranges so that 
they can fly across the background of silver 
or gold at just the right angle... In the 
screen of the silver pheasant, the apple 
blossoms are consummately placed. They 
flicker against the gold with what we can 
only call inevitability. They strike, too, a 
perfect balance between the formality im- 
posed by the restrictions of scale, the func- 
tion of a screen, and the sense of decora- 
tive beauty which is the artist’s peculiar 
contribution.” 
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More Glozel 


The international commission of archae- 
ologists that investigated the authenticity 
of the Glozel relics in France made a re- 
port that satisfied nobody. It declared in 
favor of the good faith of Dr. Morlet, of 
Vichy, but asserts that it cannot “guarantee 
either the value of the collection or the 
authenticity of the whole collection.” 

Salomon Reinach, famous French au- 
thority, and foremost of the Glozelians, 
charges that the entire investigation was 
organized and engineered by anti-Glozelians ; 
that the committee, instead of being rep- 
resentative, was hand-picked, and that the 
investigations were conducted in a biased 
manner throughout. 

Science having failed to settle the con- 
troversy as to whether the relics are fakes 
or not, it seems likely now that the courts 
will be called on to take a hand. M René 
Dussaud, one of the controversialists, has 
filed a complaint against an unknown party 
charging fraud in connection with the re- 
port of the committee. The complaint is 
based on an alleged report by Senor Mendes 
Correas, Portuguese scientist, who made a 
chemical analysis of the objects unearthed 
at Glozel. 

In the meantime the controversy has 
gained new force, and in England those 
who write letters to the newspapers have 
gained their second wind. 





A Sculptured Chapter 


Lorado Taft has presented to the chil- 
dren’s museum of the Chicago Art Institute 
a sculpture which constitutes in its subject 
matter a whole chapter of art history. It 
is described as follows by the Evening 
Post: 

“Several Italian sculptors of the fifteenth 
century in Florence are represented looking 
with keen interest at the Andrea Pisano 


doors of the baptistry, which had been put 
in place some seventy years before. Prob- 
ably since the day of their first appearance 
these bronze gates had never elicited such 
eager attention as on the day in the year 
1400 when announcements were sent all 
over Italy that a second pair of gates were 
to be made. Florence was very grateful 
for an escape from a plague, and this new 
set of gates was to be a permanent expres- 
sion of gratitude. : 

“In Mr. Taft’s group the Pisano doors 
are exquisitely modeled, and before them 
stand the prominent sculptors of the day. 
Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello and Jacopo 
della Quercia are all here, and to make 
the scene more vividly Italian, are a fat 
monk, two giggling peasant women, a sa- 
cristan, the inevitable beggar, and a very 
nosy dog sniffing at Jacopo della Quercia’s 
baggage. The whole group is like a vivid 
scene in a fifteenth-century drama.” 





Vonnoh Fountain for Park 

Bessie Potter Vonnoh has designed a life 
size fountain group for the children’s garden 
which is to be planted in Central Park, 
New York, as a memorial to Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, author of “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.” A girl stands on a rock holding up 
a dish of water for the birds, while a boy, 
reclining at her feet, plays a reed pipe. 
Homer Croy, New York writer, has ob- 
jected to the memorial feature of the garden 
because he says Mrs. Burnett was a “third 
rate author.” . 





Critic Gives His Library 
Antony Anderson, veteran art critic of 
Los Angeles, has given to the California 
Art Club his library of 500 books on art, 
and the club has undertaken to expand it 
under the name of the “Antony Anderson 
Art Library.” 
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“Buffalo Plan” 


Simultaneously with the organization of 
neighborhood art centers by the Arts Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, Buffalo has 
started a movement for similar centers to 
be utilized in the promotion of all the arts. 
An organizing committee of 25 is working 
under the chairmanship of Lee F. Heacock, 
editor of the Buffalo Art Journal. 

The “Buffalo Plan,” which will be 
watched with interest by artists, craftsmen, 
musicians and those interested in the drama 
in many cities, aims at the organization at 
first of five neighborhood centers, with halls 
as headquarters, where recitals, dramatic 
readings and performances, and annual ex- 
hibitions of painting, sculpture and crafts- 
manship will be held, and where the mem- 
bers will mingle at frequent meetings. 





Modern Art for Muskegon 

The friends of art of Muskegon, Mich., 
have recently purchased and presented to 
the Hackley Art Gallery a water color by 
the French modernist Maurice de Vlaminck 
entitled “Les Passeurs.” The organization 
hopes to add from time to time other ex- 
amples of present day art which will give 
the gallery a representative collection. 
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How Toledo Museum Imparts Training 





A Design Class Working 


The manner in which American museums 
are imparting art instruction to all persons, 
young and old, who can be interested is 
well illustrated: by the work being done at 
the School of Design of the Toledo Mu- 
seum, which is typical but by no means ex- 
The following extracts are made 
from the museum’s News: 

“The museum school offers free courses 
in seventeen elementary and advanced sub- 
For the housewife and future home- 
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from Museum Collections. 


maker or designer are classes in color and 
design, composition and arrangement of 





American Art Schools 

















American Art Schools 











THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color. Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 








VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
2nd Term Feb. 1. 


Intensive Professional Courses 
Individual Instruction by Specialists 
Scholarships—Booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individual talent under 


the instruction of successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits 
given under Regents, University of the State of 
N. Y. Catalog on request. Address Secretary. 


Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal, New York 





























Provincetown School of Art 
Summer School for Color and Painting 
Special Classes in Water Color 
BERMUDA PAINTING CLASS 
SEASON JAN. TO APR. 
For information write Frank Carson 
410A BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE @ART S2eo%2 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Mosaic, Ceramic 


The school has a commercial department for 
the manufacture and sale of decorative works 
in Mosaic and Cerdmic, executed from the stu- 
dents’ designs. 


ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 

Address: 


The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 





























WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


MR. RALPH M. PEARSON 


announces classes in the analysis of pictures 
based on the knowledge of pictorial design 
that has grown out of the modern movement. 
Courses three months, one session a week, 
afternoons or evenings. 

SARA PARSONS, Manager 
10 E. 53rd St., New York City 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mid-Year term starts February 1. 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. For cata- 
louge address 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Broad and Master Sts. 


Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion II- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Write for Catalog 





























STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 





BroapMoor Art ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer Term, 1928, 


opens June 11, closes Sept. 15 
STAFF: 
Robert Reid, N. A., Emeritus 
Randall Davey, Life 


Ernest Lawson, N. A., Landscape 

Arthur Horn, Interior Decoration 

S. W. Schaefer, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy 
Catalogue on request 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 





























The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 











Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 
12154 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, [Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and. Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 
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rooms, proportion and color of dress and 
in those rudiments of design necessary for 
an intelligent appreciation and enjoyment of 
the best about us, for creative design or for 
the wise selection of purchased articles. 

“For the commercial art worker is of- 
fered practice in the various techniques used 
in fashion illustration for newspaper repro- 
duction, in hand-lettered showcards and lay- 
outs, and in advertising posters. 

“Toledo University students may major 
in art at the museum, receiving credit to- 
ward their college diploma for work done 
in museum design classes. 

“To high school students the museum 
school offers training and practice supple- 
mentary to the art courses of the public 
schoo!s. By its museum collections and the 
design study based upon these treasures, the 
museum school affords an opportunity for 
constructive contact with masterpieces ac- 
cessible to but few art classes in the world. 

“Saturday is devoted to twelve classes in 
first and second year color, design and 
drawing for children of the fourth to eighth 
grades of the elementary schools. 

“A class in methods for art teachers of 
the elementary grades has been taught for 
three years in co-operation with the public 
schools.” 

The News adds: “The influence of 
twenty-three years’ free teaching by the 
Museum School of Design’is increasingly 
apparent in practical ways in Toledo. De- 
partment stores report our student influence 
on the taste of the purchasing public and our 
pupils are sought for advantageous posi- 
tions in commercial work. 





War Atrocities 


The war monuments that Americans are 
planting thickly all over the French battle- 
field area are so bad they are causing con- 
cern to the French. American art lovers, 
who have seen them at home by the dozens, 
will sympathize. 

“There should be no offense in saying 
that the art in vogue in much of the 
United States,” writes Gabriel Boissy, a 
leader in the art and literary world, “re- 
minds one unhappily of our famous ‘clock’ 
style,” referring to the atrocities now us- 
ually found in hall-bedrooms. 

It is nice of the Americans, says Boissy, 
to honor their dead and commemorate their 
battles in France, but French artists of 
repute ought to do the work. “The French,” 
he asserts, “are the ones who will have to 
look at them.” 





School Art Supplies 





American Art Schools 


American Art Schools 

















Reproductions in Color 
for Home Decoration and Picture Study 


“Madonna of the 
Chair” 

16” Diameter $3.00 
8” «é .50 
Color Miniature 

free 


Catalog 
“The Art Index’’ 
25e 





Send 50c for set of 25 Christmas subjects 
in beautiful color. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Publishers of Artext Prints and Juniors 
New York and Westport, Conn. 





























LOUIS FOLLINI 
Reproductions of Masters and Art Books 

Room 589, American Bible House, 
Eighth Street and Astor Place, New York 

















DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Three-year, courses in Painting, Sculpture, 

Design, Commercial Art, Copper and Sil- 

versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 

Crafts. Day and Night Classes 

Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 
Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Information 
Monument Ave, at St. Clair St. 


DAYTON, OHIO 




















The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter & Summer Courses 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 





WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes, 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 











The Pennsylvania 


Academy 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Landscape School at 
CHESTER SPRINGS 


CHESTER COUNTY 


INSTRUCTION IN WINTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, POR; 
TRAITURE, DECORATION, AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING. 

Students, or arrived artists, may register 


during the winter for a period of two 
weeks or longer. 


For information write to Mr. D. Roy 
Miller, Resident Manager, Chester Springs, 
Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia. 


























2 2 4 Jf 
LEIP (0 INAW. 


A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. “ 
Two cloth-bound vol- SS 
mes—over 300 illustra- 
tions ent drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 
NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH STREET, NEw York 


1927-’28 Session Opens October 17th, ’27 
Day and Evening Classes 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 








Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet, 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N.Y. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind < 











New York SCHOOL ‘oF 
AppLigeD DESIGN FoR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial] Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 








A WORKING STUDIO @ 
& FOR THE TRAINING OF 
ARTIST — DESIGNERS 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION H DRAWING 
INTERIOR DECORATION 3 PAINTING 
Daily criticism. Professional standards 











a 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN and LIBERAL ARTS 
212 West 59th Street New York City 

















The Vision-Training 


Method in Art Study 


“Teaches in hours what usually takes months 
and years.”—A. J. Philpott, Boston Globe. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October 
Mail courses insure greater progress than per- 
sonal insiruction by old methods. 
Winter address, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 








THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 




















California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affillated with the University of California 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment 
Wirte for Catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 











Scott Carbee 
School of 


Personal Daily Instruction—Illus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
e@ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Classes. Enroll now. Placements, Scholarships. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satur- 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 

Francis Mu tier, Director 
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— The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 








[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Glendale, Cal. 
GLENDALE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—West Coast Arts- Association. 
Feb.—Walter L. Cheeves. 


. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Jan.—Paintings by old masters, from Van Die- 
man Galleries; contemporary American paint- 
ings, loaned by Mrs. Henry A. Everitt; paint- 
ings and sculpture by Gjura Stojana; inter- 
national show of photography under auspices 
Camera Pictorialists. 


Feb.—International Water Color exhibition; 
paintings by Charlton Fortune, Hilda Van | 
Zandt, and members of West Coast Arts; 
etchings by Arthur Millier, and loan exhibi- 
tion of etchings; Miniature Society of Cali- 
fornia. 

March—oth International Print Makers’ exhibi- | 
tion; annual Painters and Sculptors’ show. 


AINSLIF GALLERIES 
Jan.—California landscapes, H. Raymond Henry. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Charles L. A. Smith. 
ARTLAND CLUB— 


Jan.—Small paintings. 
BILTMORE SALON— 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 


Jan.—Thirty European Modernists. 
Feb.—6th annual exhibition, Oakland Gallery. 
March—6th annual exhibition of California’s 


“Society of Six.” 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 6-31—1st annual exhibition of oils by Cali- 
fornia artists. 
Feb.—3d annual of Pasadena artists. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Etchings, Loren Barton; California land- 
scapes, Alicé Blair Thomas; California In 
dians, Grace Hudson; screens, Frank Moore; 
old masters, Van Dieman Galleries, New 
York; roo Oriental portraits of officials. 


Feb.—Paintings, John O’Shea; California land- 


scapes, L. L. Krebs; California redwoods, 
Aaron Kilpatrick; paintings, I. Maynard Cur- 
tis; Jaehne collection of fabrics. 


San Diego, Cal. 


| FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


Through Jan. 21—6th annual exhibition ‘‘Paint- 


ers of the West.” 
Jan. 2-29 Water colors by Thomas Moran. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 19—Paintings by Maynard Dixon 
FORMER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILD- 
ING 
Permanent show, West Coast Arts. 
STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Retrospective exhibition of 


paintings 
Frank Tenney Johnson. 


by 


Jan.—Loan exhibit old and 
paintings; soap sculpture, 
York; paintings, Charles A. 
painted panels, Valere de 
Edward Borein. 

Feb.—Old masters, Van Dieman Galleries; water 
colors, Angelica Patterson; paintings, Maurice 
Braun, Franz Marc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 

Through Jan. 22—International water color ex- 
hibition from Chicago Art Institute. 

Feb.—Forty paintings assembled by Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. 

April 2-May 13—European 
negie International. 


modern 


Spanish 
Art 


Center, New 


Mari; etchings, 


section from Car- 

















“Portrait of a Child,” by John W. Alex 
ander. Price, $1,000. 





Alexander A. Kelly 


. Always a few good canvases for sale 


25 East 65th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Rhinelander 2689 


Fa 


Specializing in the 


Restoration of Paintings 
Commissions Executed 


Paintings Bought 




















A New Center 
for Art-in-Trade 


National scale. 


A.tpHaeus P. Core 
BOARD EvizapetH Capy STANTON 


A PROMOTION SERVICE 


urran, 








STYLED INTERIORS 


by FOX-HALL 
SIXTEEN EAST FORTIETH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE ASHLAND 2512 


@A Permanent Exhibition of Decorative Ideas for the Public and the 
Trade, using authoritative model Interiors. 
promotion plan for the popularization of the Arts and Crafts upon a 
@Space and Representation available for acceptable 
Artists, Craftsmen, Decorators, Importers, and Manufacturers. 


Supervision of JOHN HENRY WEAVER 


General Director, ART INTERESTS 
(formerly The Artists’ Co-operative) 


ADVISORY Cuaries C. Curran, N.A. Secretary of the National Academy of Design 
¥ . Secretary of the Allied Artists of America, Inc. 
Sec. National Ass'n. Women Painters & Sculptors 
TO THE ARTS, INCLUDING 
BITIONS IN THE BETTER STORES—A NATIONAL PUBLICITY SERVICE 
FOR ARTISTS—PORTRAITURE PROMOTION 


“A long step towards solving the artist’s problem of wider public appreciation.”—Chas. C. 
A N. A., Secretary of the National Academy of Design. 


Public Opening 
Jan. 1st, 1928 


@The Basis of a practical 


ROTARY SALES EXHI- 





Fries; decorative | 











EAST-WEST GALLERY (Women’s Bldg.)— 
Jan.—Paintings and prints by group of western 
artists. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
Jan. 9-27—English, French and American prints, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 18—Landscapes and portraits by 
Trevor Haddon, R. B. A. 
MODERN GALLERY— 
Jan. 2-14—Paintings, Armin Hansen. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA 
Jan. 2-14—Paintings, Armin Hansen. 


Jan. 16-28—Borein etchings, loaned from Bliss 
collection. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Portraits, Giovanni Battista 
Troccoli, 


Feb. 13-25—Water colors, Dodge Macknight. 


New Haven, Conn. 
NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB— 


Jan. 12-Feb. 2—Winter exhibition, Free Public 


Library. 
Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Jan. 3-28—Wood-block color prints, Frances 
Gearhart; etchings in color, May Gearhart. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 25—Etchings, Armin Hansen. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Jan. 11-28—Etchings, Philip Harris Giddens. 
Feb.—Aquatints in color depicting England 100 
years ago. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Through Jan. 31—Nine modern French painters. 
Jan.-April—American old masters, Inness, Homer, 
etc., in little gallery; contemporary American 
painters, main gallery; from El Greco and 
Chardin to Picasso and Derain, lower gallery. 


Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON SOC. OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Through Jan. 11—Water colors. 
Jan. 16-28—Arts & Crafts. 
Feb.—Permanent collection Howard Pyle’s work. 














Exhibition of 
Handwrought Silver 
by 
ARTHUR J. STONE 
and Other Master Craftsmen 
French and Swedish Silver 


The Little Gallery 


29 W. 56th St. New York 




















NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB 
and 
AMERICAN 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY 


Announce Their 
Combined Exhibition 


January 4 to January 17, inclusive 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


10 A, M. to 6 P. M. daily—Sundays 2 


5 P. M. 
215 WEST 57TH ST. 


to 























DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 
Egyptian, Greek and Persian 
Antiquities 


Bankers Trust BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
CAIRO PARIS 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan. 9-23—Landscapes, Louis Jones. 
Feb. 1-14—Paintings, William J. Potter. 
Feb. 15-19—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 


Macon, Ga. 
MACON ART " ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 15-31—Exhibition by Washington 


Color Club. 
Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Theodore Coe; industrial art show; South 
Sea island pictures by Branson De Cou. 
Feb.—Assembly of exhibits by State Federation 
of Arts; bronzes by Hughlette Wheeler. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
DES MOINES ASSN. OF FINE ARTS— 


Water 


Jan. 6-Feb. 5—Fifty paintings from Chicago 
annual. 
Feb. 8-27—Paintings, Gardner Symons, W. EI- 


T. O. Neswold. 


race 
Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

Through Jan, 31—Memorial exhibition, Oliver 
Dennett Grover; sculpture, Alfeo Faggi; 
aintings, E. Martin Hennings, Charles 
awthorne, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 

Feb. 9-March 2—Thirty-second annual, 
of Chicago and vicinity. 

March 29-May 6—Eighth International exhibi- 
tion of water colors, pastels, drawings and 
miniatures. 

BRYDEN ART GALLERIES— 

Jan. 2-29—Water colors of Italy, 
Taylor. 

Feb.—Portraits, Eric Maunsbach. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 

Through Jan. 11—General exhibit by artist mem- 
bers. 

- oiph Fieid a aeaipenee, John David Brcin; 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 

Jan.—French paintings. 

PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 

To Jan. 15—Landscapes, John A. 
etchings, Leon R. Pescheret. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—All Members Exhibition. 

Feb. 15-March 15—Paintings, Holger W. 
sen. 

April 


mer Schofield, 


artists 


Cora Bliss 


Spelman; 


Jen- 


15-May 15—Annual exhibition by 
bers. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO.— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 15—Fourth annual Hoosier Salon. 
Feb. 27-March ro—Sixth annual _ exhibition, 
Chicago No-Jury Societv of Artists. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— 


To Jan. 14—Walter Sargent memorial. 


Decatur, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Illinois artists’ 
Art Galleries. 


mem- 


paintings from Chicago 





Gallery and Museum Supplies 











Use worthy light reflectors 


oAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 
705_ Sourn BROADWAY 








St.Louis, Mo. 








Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—New York Society of Painters. 
Feb.—Ohio Water Color Society. 
March—Loan collection of paintings. 
April—Brown County Artists. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—43d annual exhibition of contemporary 
American art. 
Jan. 22-Feb. 
of Etchers. 
Feb.—6th annual exhibition, Indiana Society of 
Architects; lila of uptown New York. 
PETTIS GALLE 
Jan. penn mag Barnes. 
Jan. 23-Feb. 4—Susan B. Ketcham. 
Feb. 6-18—Edward Litzman. 
Feb. 20-Mar. 3—Harry Bobbe. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 
Feb. 23-26—Paintings, William Genders. 
Richmond, 
RICHMOND ART ASSOCIATION— 


Jan.—Six New York Painters. 


19—Prints by the Chicago Society 


Feb.—Decorative Arts Exhibit. 
March—Poster exhibit. 
April—31st annual exhibit by Indiana painters. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
TTNIVERSITY OF KANSAS— 
Feb.—Water color rotary (A. F. A.). 





Artists’ Supplies 





14th YEAR OF 
“VAL’S” 
PORTABLE ETCHING PRESS 





Built for life-time wear. Steel Rollers—Steel 
Table. Accommodates paper up to 16 inches wide. 
Used by Professionals, Schools and Amateurs. 


Price $110.00 


THE PALETTE ART CO. 
327 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Write for Circular on Etching Tools and Materials 


STANDARD CHRO- 
MATIC VIEW FINDER 


is a device, invented by Mr. Edmund 
Greacen, N.A., which aids in making 
satisfactory compositions and judging 
values or the chroma of color hues. 


Write us your dealer’s name, enclose 
fifty cents in cash or stamps and we 

send you one of the Standard 
Chromatic View Finders by mail. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AveE., L. I. City, N. Y. 














METAL OR WOOD 


Tablets for Paintings 
LETTERED, STAMPED, PRINTED OR 
ENGRAVED 


DOUGLAS & SON 
Our New Address 
753 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil — Water — Tempera — Pastel 
“The Colors the Old Mas- 
ters Would Have Used” 

AT YOUR DEALERS 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicesr) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 





219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 














HENRY M. TAWS 


BEST GRADES OF 
CANVAS AND OIL COLORS 


Patronage Appreciated by 
Prompt Attention 
Phila., Pa. 


920 Arch St. 











Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Louisville Art Association’s annual 
hibit of invited paintings; 
Spencely; Jouett portraits. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings, Frank Townsend Hutchens, 
auspices Art Association of New Orleans. 
Feb.—Paintings, Wayman Adams, auspices Art 
Association of New Orleans. 
March—z27th annual, Art Assn. of New Orleans. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
Dec. 31-Jan. 20—Crafts exhibit. 
Through Jan. 2o—Crafts exhibit. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 10—Paintings from Dudensing Gal- 
leries; Frank Purdy. 


Feb. 11-March 2—W. W. Hall. 


Ruston, La. 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE— 


ex- 
book-plates by 





Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Exhibit by Southern States Art 
League. 
Shreveport, La. 

WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 
Jan.—Portraits, Wayman Adams (A. F. A.), 
Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by Abraham Manievich; prints 
and drawings by George O. (“Pop”) Hart. 
Feb.—Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Artists assembled by Associated Dealers in 
American Paintings. 





Artists’ Supplies 





DEVOE 
ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


Manufactured by 
DEVOE &RAYNOLDS Conc 
kK ni ; 
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} Artists 
/&eDrawing Materials 


CATALOGUE—FREE 
THE HirsHBerc Co. 


350-page 


418 N. Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 











J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 





Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 
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BALTIMORE WATER COLOR CLUB— 
March 6-April 1—32nd annual; exhibits re- 
ceived Feb. 25. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Jan.-Feb.—Contemporary _ etchings; 
century English portraits. 


Frederick, Md. 
HOOD COLLEGE— 
Feb.—Etchings and wood-block prints (A.F.A.). 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan.—Etchings and drypoints by Frank W. 
Benson; engravings by Jean Duvet. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 

Jan. 1-7—Old maps presented by 
Cartophiles. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings, Harry A. Vincent. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Jan. 11-24—Persian art. 

Through Jan. 10—Water colors, C. 

Through Jan. 17—Modern etchings. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7—Etchings, Oliver Hall. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 7—Water colors, Eliot O’Hara. 

Feb. 8-21—Water colors, Arthur paint- 
ings, H. Leith-Ross. 

40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 
Jan. 15-Feb. s—Second annual exhibition, 
ton Society of Independent Artists. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

Jan. 3-14—Etchings by Hans Kleiber. 

Jan. 16-28—Japanese prints. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Phillips color prints. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTIS15— 

Jan. 9-21—Theodore Wendel. 

Jan. 23-Feb. 4—Water colorists. 

Feb. 6-18—Bashka Paeff. 

Feb. 20-March 3—Gretchen Rogers. 

GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES- 

Through Jan. 18—Paintings, Sally Cross 
water colors, Katharine Thompson; 
Theresa Robbins. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-14—Photographers’ Guild. 
March 19-31—General exhibition of handicrafts. 
April 6-19—Leatherworkers’ Guild. 

April 21-May a—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

VOSE GALLERIES— 

Through Jan. 1—Old masters. 

Jan. 16-28—Paintings, Lester Hornbv. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Kathryn W. Leighton; also 
group of paintings, “The Spirit of Nantucket,” 
Walter Gilman Page. 


XVIIIth. 


Society of 


Scott White. 


Pope; 


Bos- 


Bill; 
pastels, 


Feb. 13-25—Annual show, Boston Water Color 
Society. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
To Jan. 19—Water colors by Arthur Pope. 
Stoughton, Mass. 
-STOUGHTON WOMAN’S CLUB— 
“4 \ eaten prints by Elizabeth Keith (A. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE ART MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 4—Paintings, Frederick K. Detwiller. 
Westfield, Mass. 
WESTFIELD GALLERY— 
Feb.—Water colors (A. F. A.). 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by contemporary Americans; 


prints from Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs’ bequest; 
processes of the graphic arts. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ANN ARBOR ART ASS’N— 
Feb.—Drawings and sketches by Claude Brag- 





Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 








don (A, F. A.,). 
Feb. 1o-March 11—Annual 


10 American Circuit 
Exhibition, 


Detroit, Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 

Jan. 4-31—Exhibition of Michigan artists. 
O’LEARY GALLERIES— 

Jan.—Japanese prints; rare etchings; paintings, 

European masters. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 

Jan. 6-28—Americana print exhibition. 

Feb. 6-25—London Underground posters. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings, George and Marion Gray Tra- 
ver and Josephine Dean Valentine; etchings, 


waters and _ sculpture, Samuel Chatwood 
Burton. 
Feb. 1-20—Paintings from Vose Gallery, Boston; 
“Fifty Prints of the Year,” first two weeks, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Jan.—-Philadelphia Water Color Club Rotary. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Portrait exhibition; etchings. 
Feb.—Local artists; paintings, George Traver. 


Duluth, Minn. 
DULUTH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—z5 oil paintings by American artists. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Jan. 1-Feb. 12—Victorian furniture and acces- 
sories. 
Jan.—Selections from Chicago annual; Japanese 
color prints from Tuttle collection. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Portraits, N. R. Brewer; exhibition from 
Associated Dealers in American Paintings. 
Feb.—Annual Midwestern Artists’ exhibition. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Jan. 15-30—Eighteen Frederic 
and bronzes. 
Feb.—Paintings and 

American artists. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-29—Paintings, Edward Dufner. 
PAUL SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
Feb.—Paintings, Maud Mason. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUIULD— 
Jan. 3-31—Margaretta Bracon. 
Feb. 1-20—Charles F. Galt. 


Bozeman, Mont. 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE— 
Jan. 1-15—American costume silks (A. F. A.). 


Lincoln, Neb. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 15-March 18—Paintings from annual exhi- 
bition, Art Institute of Chicago. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA— 
Jan.—Chester Springs Summer School exhibit 


(A. FA). 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Modern East Indian Paintings. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings, etchings, sculpture. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR MUSEUM— 
Jan.—French paintings, tapestries, 
water colors by Addison Burbank. 
Feb.—Paintings, Gardner Symons and Elmer 
Schofield. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
PLAINFIELD PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Jan.—Paintings, Harry L. Hoffman (A. F. A.). 


Newark, N. J. 
NFWARK MUSEUM— 
Through Jan. 15—Art of the American Indian. 
Jan. 18-March 18—Platinum and gold exhibit. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 


Jan.—Paintings, etchings, sculpture. 
J i 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Jan. 9-Feb. 19—Foreign section of Carnegie 
International and part of American Section. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 13—10th annual exhibition, Brook- 
lyn Society of Miniature Painters. 
THE PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS— 
Feb. 6-28—7th exhibition. Pratt Institute. 
PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— 
Jan. 3-31—Colonial doorways and furniture. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
AI.BRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Modern East Indian paintings. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 13—Annual, Buffalo Society of 
Artists, Buffalo Camera Club salon. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Henry G. Keller, Glenn Shaw, 
Wands. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASS’N (Public Library)— 
Jan. 7-Feb. 4—Coles Phillips memorial. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 
Jan.—Oils by members of the Catharine Loril- 
lard Wolfe Club. 





Remington oils 


etchings by foreign and 





furniture; 


Alfred 





New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Jan. 9-Feb. s—German and Dutch glass from 
Jacques Muhsam collection. 

Through February—Toiles de Jouy; Graphic 
Techniques; prints by Lucas Cranach; modern 
German woodcuts; prints by American artists 

of the second half of the XIXth century. 

Feb. 18-April 1—Loan exhibition of Spanish 
paintings from El Greco to Goya. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 

Jan. 4-1—61st annual American Water Color 
Society, combined with 38th annual New 
York Water Color Club. ae ‘ 

March-April—103d. Annual Exhibition, National 
Academy of Design. 

AM, ACADEMY OF ARTS & LETTERS— 

Nov. to April—E. H. Blashfield Exhibition. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Jan. 3-16—Alice Worthington Ball. 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA— : 
April 10-May 6—Works of members, at Fine 
Arts Galleries; pictures received April 6. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

Jan. 2-1—Paintings by Favai. 

Jan. 16-Feb. 4—Paintings, Augustus John. — 

Feb. 6-18—Water colors, Mary Coles; drawings, 
Percy Crosby. 

ARDEN GALLERY—. ‘ 

Through Jan. 8—Intimate garden sculpture in 
relation to its setting. 

ART CENTER— : : 

Jan.—Water colors, Florence Robinson; paint- 
ings, Marion Traver; sculpture and drawings, 
Ivan Mestrovic; work of members of the 
seven societies. f ve 

Jan. 9-Feb. 1—Exhibition of Mexican paintings 
and handicrafts. 


BABCOCK GALLERIES— é : 
Jan. 3-14—Paintings, Herbert W. Patrick. 
Jan. 16-28—Paintings by J. R. Wickwire. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— . ee 
Jan. 2-31—Sporting prints; decorative paintings. 
CORONA MUNDI— 
To Jan. 15—Exhibition of old masters. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
Jan. 3-22—Paintings, Joseph Pollet. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—American landscapes. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— : y 
Jan. 2-Feb. 4—Paintings, Ramon and Valentin 
“de Zubiaurre; water colors, Kai Klitgaard. 
Feb. 6-March 3—Paintings and water colors by 
Nura. 
March 5-31—Paintings by Arnold Blanche. 
April 2-May 5—Paintings by Joseph Pollet. 
May 7-June 2—Paintings by Agnes Tait. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— | : 
Dec, 31-Jan. 14—Paintings, William McNair. 
Jan. 16-28—Paintings, Mary Dignam. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 25—Paintings by Nura. 
EHRICH CALE Fiere 
. 2-19—Portraits, Hugo a - 
i. 4—‘‘Adirondack landscapes,” by 
James N. aeTTT LS 
*ERAGIL GALL os 
ig wep Beer panels, Lauren Ford; sculpture, 
F. L enkins. vl 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— ? 
Jan.—Modern paintings by Elisee eager | 
English paintings by the great masters 0 
the 18th century. 
CENTRAL GALLERIES— | : 
= grins: F. Folinsbee; American Society 
of Miniature Portrait Painters. 
Jan. 10-21—Marion Hawthorne, Jerome Myers. 
Jan. 17-28—G. Glenn Newell, Boris Lovet- 
Lorski, Evelyn Longman Batchelder. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 4—Memorial shows of Edward H. 
Potthast and Bolton Jones. 
HOLT GALLERY— | 
To Jan. 14—Paintings, 


Bennett. : 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
To Jan. 11—Paintings, Arthur G. Dove. ‘ 
Jan. 17-March ere Georgia O’Keefe. 
jTERNATIONAL HOUSE— i 
gi nage eile no exhibition of art by Negroes. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Jan.—Paintings by John P. 
American portraits. ire ie 
Feb.—Comparative “> esilgcaa etchers exhibition. 
-EPPEL GALLERIES— 
ane Jan. 15—Etchings, Herman A. Webster. \ 
Jan. 18-Feb. 15—Drawings by contemporary 
” artists. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— d ao 
Dec.-Jan.—Ancient paintings and objects of art. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— |... at 
Jan. 4-28—Fourth annual exhibition of onarer, 
ings, etchings and woodcuts of the XVth ant 
XVIth_ centuries. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— zag 
Dec.-Jan.—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERY— = 
Jan. 3-23—Recent paintings by Jonas Lie. 


etchings by Franklin 


Benson; engraved 


Leslie 


Tan. 10-23—Portrait drawings, Edith 
“Emmet. HR i 
Jan. 24-Feb. 6—zoth annual exhibition Amer 


i Society of Miniature Painters. a 
tin wees. y —-Senta Fe paintings by Walter 
Ufer; water colors by John Lavalle. 
s ALLERIES— ' ; 
gg al Soy 15—Water colors of African negro 
types, Erick Berry, and sculpture by her na- 
tive neighbors. ‘ 
Through Jan. 14—Paintings, 
MONTROSS GALLERY— ’ 
Jan. 2-14—Water colors, Charles Hopkinson. 
Jan. 16-28—Paintings and tapestries, Florence 
Waterbury. b 
Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Four Boston artists. 


Jacob Dooyeward. 
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NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Jan. 11-Feb. 4—Members’ annual exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture. 
Feb. 8-March 2—Small paintings, 
NEUMANN’S PRINTROOM— 
Jan, 2-14—Paintings, Booth Grossman. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 7—“The Islanders” (12 young 
Americans). 
Feb. 9-29—Water colors, Max Weber. 
NEW GALLERY— 
Jan, 2-16—Paintings and drawings, Eugene Zak; 
water colors, Bertha Martini. 
Jan. 18-Feb. + Seine? and water colors, 
Christine Cham 
OPPORTUNITY CaTLERY (Art Center)— 


To Jan 15—Paintings selected by Georgia 
O’Keefe. 

Jan. 16-Feb. 15—Paintings selected by Rock- 
well Kent 


PEN AND BRUSH CLUB— 
Through Jan. 15—Paintings by members. 
Jan. 15-30—Paintings, Mrs. D. Raymond Cobb. 
Rr = GALLERIES 
Jar 2-15—Paintings | by Peo Bellows. 
JAC QUES SELIGMANN 
Permanent exhibition a 4 Ln oral tapestries 
and furniture. 
To Jan. 14—Screens and panels by Maud Earl. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 4—Paintings by Raymond Woog. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 9-April 1—12th annual, Waldorf Roof 
Garden; dates for delivery, later. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Flemish and Italian primitives. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 14—Drawings, water colors, Maur- 
ice Sterne. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Jan. 5-21—Portraits by French Old Masters; 
water colors by Ernest Thurn. 
VERNAY GALLERIES— 
Jan. 2-31—Old English aquatints, 
prints, needlework and samplers. 
Jan. 8-31—Georgian silver and Sheffield plate. 
WEYHE GALLERIES— 

Jan. 2-21—Paintings, drawings, Diego Rivera. 
WHITNEY STUDIO CLU. 

Jan. Exhibition of contemporary portraits. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 

Jan. 14-31—Paintings by Paul Cezanne. 
WOMEN SPAINTERS & SCULPTORS GAL- 

LERIES (17 E. 62nd St.)— 
Jan. 9-28—General exhibition. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 18—Special exhibition, American 
scenes, any medium. 

April 2-21—Annual show, Brooklyn museum. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 

Jan.—Special exhibition of works by important 


painters, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Six New York Painters. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings, George Hill; 
Knipp Hill. 
Feb.—Paintings by 23 members of the National 
Academy of Design. 
April—Six New York Painters. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA— 


Jan. 15-30—American costume silks (A. F. A.). 
Feb.—Drawings by old masters (A. F. A 


sporting 


etchings, Polly 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Lyme Art Assn.; paintings by “The 
Academicians.” 
Feb.—Circuit show, six New York painters; 
paintings by Albert Gos. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Textile designs by Bakst; Young Amer- 
ican painters from Dudensing Galleries. 
Feb.—Paintings, E. L. Blumenschein; memorial 
show, Oliver Dennett Grover. 
Feb. 6-18—Mural overmantels, Marie MacPher- 


son. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES— 

Jan eT ao Paul Ashbrook. 
TRAXEL RT CO.— 


Jan. 23-Feb. 4—Cincinnati Women’s Art Club. 
Jan. 9-21—Paintings, John Rettig. 
Feb. 13-25—Louis Endres. 


Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Paintings by Lyme Association group; 
children’s book iiustrations; block prints by 
Lois Lenski; Columbus Art League’s black- 
and-white show; graphic processes, circuited 
by American Federation of Arts; sculpture, 
Erwin F. Frey. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Old chintzes; illuminated MSS. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 13—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 27—Sculpture, Robert Laurent. 


Oxford, O. 
WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
Pe oe 5—Etchings and wood-block prints 
(A, F. A,). 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan.—Ohio-born women painters’ show; “Fifty 
Books of the Year; Mosle collection of 
Japanese prints. 





Feb.—Toledo > Pictorial Photographers. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Metal craft, Samuel de Brichta. 
Feb.—Modern and Old Masters from London. 
March 1-15—Modern masters from Dudensing 
Galleries. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Charles P. Gruppe. 
Feb.—Ohio-born women artists’ exhibition. 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
Jan.—Paintings, O. B. Ja€obson. 
Feb.—Paintings,. Southerm- States Art League. 


Portland; Ore. 
PORTLAND ART MUSEU— 
Jan. 6-Feb. 6—Drawings, etchings and water 
colors by Richard Lahey. 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Jan.—Paintings, Jane Peterson. 
Feb.—‘The Process of Painting,’ a group of 
sketches by three Cleveland artists, Messrs. 
Wand, Keller and Shaw. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART CLUR OF PHILADFI.PHIA— 
Through Jan. 2o—Yarnall Abbott and associates. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1o—Ten women painters. 
Feb. 18-March 9—Fellowship of the Penna. 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PENN’A ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 29-March 18—123d annual exhibition, Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
PHILADFT. PHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
Jan.—Paintings, W. L. Lathrop; Percy Smith; 
paintings, Martha Walter; water colors, Paul 
Gill; sketches for the theatre and_ block 
prints by Gordon Craig. 
PRINT CLUB OF PHIL 4ADELPHIA— 
Through Jan. 14.—Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Jan, 16-28—Modernistic block prints by Ganzo, 
Cook, Esherick, et al.; 1st show of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Etchers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 9-March 8—18th annual show, Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. 


Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Jan. 3-15—Mary Stafford Frazier. 
Jan. 17-29—Sydney R. Burleigh. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 12—F. R. Sisson. 
Feb. 14-26—Frank C. Mathewson. 
R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
as 1-21—Pastels and etchings, Lucille Doug- 
ass. 
Jan. 22-Feb. s—Furniture design exhibition. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE— 
Jan.—Paintings by 
colors, etchings. 


Charleston, S. C. 
CHARLESTON MUSEUM— 
Jan. 4-15—Soap sculpture exhibit. 


Brookings, S. D. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE— 
ne and wood-block prints (A. F. 


American masters; water 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MFMORIAL AUDITORIUM— 
Tan. 1-14—Paintings, Maurice Rraun. 
Feb.1-28—Exhibition of New York artists ar- 
ranged by Miss Esther Groome. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS he roy Fg ‘ag’ ce 
Feb.—Embroidery (A A 


Dallas, "Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLFERY— 
Tan. 1-15—Everett Gee Jackson. 
Jan. 15-30—Alexander Hogue. 
Feb. 1-15—-Water colors, “Pop”? Hart; paintings, 
Pieter Van Vien. 


Denton, Texas 
COLLEGE O FINDUSTRIAL ARTS— 

Jan. 6-20—Paintings, Southern States Art 
League. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH ART ASSOCIATION— 

Jan. 1o-Feb. 1o—Paintings from the 1926 Winter 
Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign (A. F. A.) 

Feb. 13-2—Taos painters. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan.—Portrait loan exhibit from Grand Central 
Galleries, New York; loan exhibit. of recent 
portraiture in Houston: Modern Frénch and 
American art, circulated by E. Weyhe. 

Feb.—Oils. Ravmond Jonson; chintzes from 
Elinor Merrell, New York; models of sculp- 
ture, ‘Pioneer American Woman, ” from Rein- 
hardt Galleries. New York. 

HFRvOG GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Etchings, Edouard Leon and Mary Bon- 
ner; monotypes, Henry A. Wight. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— F 
Feb.—Texas wild flower contest for prizes. 
Sherman, Tex. 
EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— 
Jan. 14-31—Paintings, Oscar B. Jacobson. 


Victoria, Tex. 
VICTORIA ART LEAGUE— 
Jan 6-20—Paintings, Southern 
League. 


Newport News, Va. 
WOMAN’S CLUB OF NEWPORT— 
~~ HS paiaienaua es by American Artists (A. 
a 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
an.—William M. Chase memorial; 
Franz Geritz. 
eb.—Loan collection of etchings. 
HENRY GALLERY (U. of Wash.)— 
Jan.—Paintings, six men of Santa Fe. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
LAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Sculpture, Boris Lovet-Lorski. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Waters colors, Emil Holzbauer; paintings, 
Ernest Barnes; modern sculpture, loaned, and 
an exhibition by Philadelphia painters ar- 
ranged and circuited by Hugh Breckenridge. 
MILWAUKFE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Jan. 19-Feb. 28—Mid-winter exhibit, 25 Wis- 
consin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
ec.—Paintings, George A. Traver. 
Jan.—Paintings, Henry A. Poore; historical em- 
broidery (A. F. A. 
Feb.—Paintings done by Harry L. Hoffman with 
Beebe expedition. 


States Art 


etchinngs, 





Defends Brooklyn Society 


John Taylor Arms, president of the Brook- 
lyn Society of Etchers, objects to the im- 
plication by one of the spokesmen of the 
newly formed Print Makers of America, 
who said in THe Art Dicest that “there 
are at least twenty artists of great merit 
living in New York and its suburbs whose 
graphic work is never seen at the exhibits 
of the Brooklyn Society of Etchers.” 

“As a charter member of the latter organ- 
ization,” writes Mr. Arms, may I take the 
liberty of calling attention to the fact that, 
if these twenty artists will only communi- 
cate with the Brooklyn Society of Etchers, 
the latter will make every effort to see to 
it that they are represented in the society’s 
exhibitions. Far from excluding any serious 
worker in certain branches of the graphic 
arts, it is one of the society’s most. clearly 
defined policies to reach every such an one, 
no matter where he or she may reside. 

“As often as not, lack of representation 
for any one artist is due rather to his or her 
failure to submit work than to any lack of 
effort on the part of the society to obtain 
such work for exhibition purposes. If art- 
ists are missed whose work should be in- 
cluded—as only too often is the case—it is 
to the sincere regret of the society and the 
latter only begs that all etchers desiring to 
be represented in its annual exhibition com- 
municate in advance with the secretary, Mr. 
Frederick Reynolds, 17 East 14th Street, 
New York.” 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 


Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW. YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
> eae 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 FirtH Ave., New York 
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PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 




















Fk ERARGI 
Paintings and 
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37 East 57TH Sr, 


NEW YORK 








Pascal M.Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 








Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
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915 Madison Ave. Toledo, 0. 











Beaux Arts Galerie 
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116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 

















CANTEUR ArT GALLERIES 


Formerly Keers Galleries 
17 WASHINGTON 8ST. NEWARE, N. J. 
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A Daumier Gem 


“Les Amateurs de peinture,’ by Honoré 
Daumier, 


The art world is still talking of the high 
prices paid last spring at an auction sale in 
Paris of the works of Honoré Daumier 
(1808-79), an artist who, spending most of 
his life earning his bread as an illustrator, 
was nevertheless as a painter said to have 
been twenty years ahead of his contempo- 
raries. His hold upon the French people is 
due to his understanding of the “human 
comedy,” its absurdity, its pathos. Like 
Balzac, he is now becoming a classic in 
America. 

At this same sale the Cleveland Museum 
made a purchase, not a costly purchase but 
a precious one. Through its former curator 
of prints, Theodore Sizer, it acquired a wash 
drawing, “Les Amateurs de peinture,” which 
is typical and delightful. The museum Bul- 
letin’s announcement of the purchase contains 
this paragraph on Daumier: 

“He grew up with the Neo-Classicism of 
David and Ingres. He witnessed the revolt 
of the Romanticists, Gericault and Delacroix. 
His own generation included Millet and 
Corot and the beginnings of Realism in 
Courbet. Manet outlived him only four 
years, and he knew some of the best work 
of the Impressionists and of Degas and 
Cezanne. The telegraph, railroad and steam- 
boat were perfected during his lifetime; and 
to crown the whole he lived through one of 
the stormiest political periods any country 
had ever endured. He saw no less than 
eight complete changes in the French govern- 
ment. There is little wonder that the strain 
should make or break a character, especially 
when added to it is the fact that Daumier 
was forced throughout his whole existence 
to work diligently for his livelihood. 


On a White Marble Head 
[Ming Dynasty] 
She does not sleep: 
But mysteries 
Of centuries 
Lie heavy on the eyes 
Like sleep. 





She does not smile: 

But lips that hold 

The key to such age-old 

Enigmas have a cold 

Curled wisdom, like a smile. 
—Ruth Tenny in “Poetry.” 
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